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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The ohjKt tJiicrs of this seria is a ver^ ont. They 

dislre above atl things that in their kumiU way, these books shall 
he the ambassadors of goodwill and understaiiding between East 
and West, the old world of Thought, and the new of Action, They 
are confident that a deeper knowled^ of the greet ideals and lofty 
philosophy of Oriental thought may help to a revival of that true 
spirit of Charity whi^ neither despises nor fears the nations of 
another creed and colour. 

L. CfLANMBJl-ByNG. 

MJiN W. WATTS, 

50, Atmu amA StISST) 

London, W.i 



FOREWORD 


The T'angdyua&r/ his been dubbed die golden ige of Chinese 
poetry. Probably the collection entided " The Three 
Hundred Poems of the T‘aag Dynasty " is more widely read 
and better known in China chan any ocher. Profwr Ciles 
has told US chat the scholarship of the period was neither very 
ordinal nor very profound. This is also true of its poetry, 
which abounds in elegant imicadoos of the earlier fblk-soi^ 
yet lacks their robustness and spontaneity r its natural parents 
were the chorus and the chant we fmd in the Bock of Odes 
and the BUffts of Ch'uy but beside these Tang poems are at 
their worst mere excursions into archaeology. Yet when 
criddsm has had its say it must be admicced even the less good 
T‘aj^ possesses a consumptive beadly ; at its b^ it 

has all the glorious quality of autumn foliage : in the hands 
of Wai^ Wei, Tu Fu and Po Chii-L it deserves all the praise 
that has been lavished upon it. 

The output of the Tang genius was overwhelming. The 
names of poets chat have survived amount to at least three 
thousand, although most of these cannot have been worth any 
consideration. A collection of didr poems published in 1707 
amounted to 48,900 poems arranged in nine hundred books. 
These poes came from the scholar class; as many of them 
were officials whose adminiscradve dudee involved travels 
over immense distances with inadequate communications, 
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ttcir poems are iuU of prolonged sepatadons, the dangers of 
ym, and of banishment &om Court to a discaiic post. It is 
tbe poetry of a small cultivated sodecy protesting gainst the 
&iJure of die State to recognize its qualities, lameadi^ die 
insecuriry of the days in which it lived. It is not politically 
conscious. It carries no message. It breathes the sadness of 
a full-blown dvilizaiion haunted by the impennaneoce of its 
own exisonce. It is the poetry of middle ^e, not youth ; 
of autumn, not of the spring. Yet the very autumnal quali* 
ties of the T'ang poets are topical to-day. 

The collection under review composed of two hundred and 
. nioecy-eight poems ^ was made by an anonymous scholar, 
who signed hunself “ A redred scholar of die lotus pool,” for 
his family drcle and was published in the £rst year of the reign 
of Ch‘ien Lung (lyjd). probably by fiiends and after 
death. We do not know in what manner the s dec pon was 
made. Some editions omit verses and even whole poems 
that the others contain, Variations in the text itself are 
very slight. 

It has been the^ashion among some Chinese to divide the 
poems into the fburpenods, of spring (dao-yoo], sonuner (700- 
780), autumn (780^50) and winter ($$0-900) according to 
the tune at which they were written,* but it is not very easy to 
draw these artihdal boundaries between them and more con¬ 
venient to follow another school which simply divides the 
poems into those whidi were written before and after the 
rebellion of An Lu-«han in 756, which in effect destroyed the 

* nsee b untiwd and twelve if difikect paxe of Ae poems ate 
couoicd !tiq>afaflrly. Bynoer pvee At ^ ^xi, 

. 'See a aeries of eroellent anidea in the Tim AHa—“Ibe fisur 
aeeaooa of Tang poetry," by Dr- T. C HWu. 
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capital aad drove tbe dynasty into decline. TJie catascropHe 
colours all poems that were written after that date. 

The poems range 6om the simplidcy of Po Chii-i.* of 
whom it was said that he read his poems to his washerwoman 
to make certain that anyone could understand them, to the 
vixtuosicy of Li Shan-yin, who was the author of many witty 
maxinu and always annous to display his scholaisJvip by 
obscure dawical allusions. They contain poems by the great 
nature poet Wang Wd, who was both a famous painter and 
a Buddhist mystic ; of whom it was said his pictures were 
poems that had taken form and his poems disembodied pamc> 
ings- The poems are lyrical; some were written for music. 
They were composed in lines of seven and four monosyllables 
with a catsural pause after the fourth or second monosyllable 
respectively but diere are irregularities. Antithesis and 
parallelism are marked mannerisms. One line state a 
proposition and the next develops it. The Chinese delighted 
to make play with contrasts: hard is balanced against soft, 
youth against age, heat against cold, winter against spring : 
and this habit lent their verse an added but artihdal heaory. 

Although T'ang poetry is full of traditional image and 
allusion, these conventions are used on the whole wida taste 
and discemmenc. It was not undl the Sung dynasty that the 
effort to acquire a classical style suffocated orighulicy beneath 

a I diink Fo Chll-i is mj ^Tourite. His poems postos a gniversai 
flavour ; as Watey so dtannis^ pua it, his vena were on die 
mouths of kings, pnoees, concubines, ladies and plooghboys and 
grooms. Tliey were inscrib e d on che walls of sdio^ temples and 
cbe eabms of ships. '* A certam Captain £ao Hsia-yil w» CQurting 
a dancing giit You nnuc not I am an ordinary dandng girl, 
she said to bim, 1 can redte Master Fo*s Bverksdog Wrong, and she 
put op her price." 
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a 61 se literary vamiaii. The subjcct-marter may become 
monotonous, the images hackneyed, hot there is a simple 
direcmcss that holds the attention. The howling o£ monkeys 
in the gorges is used repeatedly to e:tpress desolation : the 
geese tnvdling overhead in thelx emigrations irom north to 
south and back again to surest messengers. Place names 
occur again and again like the haunting r^erences to the Yu 
Kuan (the jade gate pas) which lies on the N.W. 
Frontier ofKwu. This is the gate in the lands of the passage, 
which the ever since theix occupation two thousand 

years ago have struggled to hold. ^Mca^ 1° possession was 
indispensable against the Wu Sun. Yiieh Chih, Hsiung Nu, 
Uigur. Tibetan, Tangut and Mongol invadera, and among 
whose wastes thousands of Chinese soldiers have died. 

The topography of T'ang China is a difficult subject^ ft 
is not always easy Co identify the geographical position of 
the towns, ruins, lakf-g and mountains mentioned in these 
poems or to discover their modem equivalents. The T*ai^ 
capital that is contlnuocsly mendoned was Ch'ang An now 
Hst-afr^ in ShensL The Tang empire was divided into 
provinces, but the poems continue to use the archaic gee^ 
graphy of an earlier period The chief provinces mendoned 
and cheii approximate equivalents to-day are Chin (Shansi), 
Ch'in (Shensi), Ch'u (Hunan), Shu (Szechwan), Wei (Honan), 
Wu (Kiai^u), Yen (Hupeh), Yiieh (cicldang). The 
bonndaiies of these states were always changiog as they rose 
or declined in power, as an almost continual border warfare 
existed between them, but long before the T'ang dynasty they 
had actually ceased to exist. 

^ See Alias by A. Heciman, p. ao. Hie Tang Dynasty. 

tir8-9o6; booodanes of, 700. 
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Tile subject-matter o£ the poems are the elementary themes 
of a dvilizadon at any dme: frienclship and partings, war, 
mythology, the impermanence of existence. There is little 
Sadie, or when it exists it is carefully concealed. Love poems 
are rare and generally anonymous. Confudan commencanes 
are ready to explain them away as political sendments in 
di^uise; when they appear they axe tcvariably delivered 
through die mouth of a woman. like the Greeks, the 
Chinese turned to country life for their inspiration. The 
lives of the cowherd, the wood-cutter, the fisheeman 
attracted them. But their poets were ofm exiles whose life 
in the country was not of their own seeking, and underneath 
their rural sendments can be detected a longii^ for the capital. 
Like the Greeks, they would sing stanzas to the flute, and like 
them, they often turned to the ladies of pleasure as their muses. 
Bmodonal friendships between men were not uncommon. 
Men were married at a very early age to wives chosen for 
them by their parents. Chin^ society did not encourage 
romandc affecdon or permit respectable women any sodal 
life outside the women’s quarters. The birth and care of 
children, the rearing of silkworms, weaving, dyeing, em¬ 
broidery, the preparadon of food and wine occupied their 
lives. Both Confudanlsm and Buddhism impressed upon 
them their mferioricy, and although cultivated and well 
educated women did exist outside the ranks of the courtesans, 
they were exeepdons. On the ocher hand, a knowledge of 
ait, letters and music was hecoxning to a singing girl: nearly 
all the ladies of letters were courtesans. It was to this dass 
chat the anise turned for the companionship which their wives 
were forbidden by social conventions to supply. In Ch’ang 
An the brothels were the haunts of the scholars and poets. 
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poetry is M of iescripdons of piema, and boada^ 
parties in tbeir nd^Kbourbood and of tbe dances, songs and 
dramadc taknts of the women tlicy met cLere. The emand- 
patioQ of women in China has but recently brought this kind 
of ioatty to a dose. 

Tie character of the period is most widely known by the 
pottery figures and figurines, which have been excavated 
firoQi graves. P^uies of cameU and hones, dancers and 
musicians, acrobats and polo players, grooms and ser 7 Uig;*> 
xnaids, all are modelled with great vitality, charm and grace. 
In this pottery die many foreign types betray a lively curiosicy 
of the West, just as T ang textiles are lull of Persian and 
$aasanian designs adapted to Chinese style, and their Buddhist 
sculptures are directly infiuenced by hidia. 

There was probably no period up to the present day when 
China was so sensitive to foreign infiuences. The conquests 
of Mohatnuied (bom at Mecca ±.z>. 570) had driven out of 
Central Asia thousands of lefiigees who would not pay tribute 
or accept the Koras. China became an asylum for the 
refugees from India and the infidels of Persia and Arabia. 
Yadegend, son to the last Sassanian Persian lung, sought 
protection of tbe Emperor T ai Tsung and was given a palace 
at Ch'ang An. The early Caliphs were anxious to cultivate 
happy relations, although the twelfth Caliph, a contemporary 
of Jui Tsung ( 7 io- 7 ia), is supposed to have promised the 
dngon-chrone to the first of his generals who could take it, but 
their armies did not get farther than Yarkhand ; yet Medina 
sent pteseoB of hotses and glass, and a fieet of Chin^ junks 
sailed up tbe Persian Gulf carrying the famous wares of the 
Yueh kilns to ^ ofi'Samana and distant Cairo. Tuck, Arab. 
Persian and Jew and the many races of India brought tbwr 
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mercluiiciise and mingled in the screets of Oii'ang An ; 
MoKanuuedans, Buddhiscs and ManidiAeam were equally 
welcome at a cosmopolitan coun. The Emperors Hsikn 
Tsung and Su Tsung outdid all others in thcii patronage of 
the Nestonan £uch, and the former went &o far as to write an 
inscription with his own hand foe the entrance gate of the 
Ne&tocian temple in the capital. The Buddhist priest, Hsdan 
Tsang, had made hh great pilgrimage to die shrines of India 
in 6 zp> Thousands left their homes to become priests, and 
Buddhist monasteries sprang up all over the land. It wai ac 
oace an age of great tolerance and an age of &ich. Under the 
T*ang dynasty the dominions of China reached beyond the 
Talinirs ; Kashmir and Gandhara were vassals, even distant 
Samarkand, Bokhara and Tashkent paid tribute. The terri¬ 
tory that China controlled was never so large agun. 

The thought and culture of the x^iole dvilized world made 
itself at home ac the T'ang capital, which so impressed the 
Japanese chat they borrowed it wholesale and laid out Kyoto 
brick by brick in imitation. The poems of the period leave 
us with the picture of a highly civilized and cuirivated e»sc> 
ence which had no parallel elsewhere in its day; while in 
Europe Goth and Vandal were falling on the remains of the 
Roman Empire and the first missionaries lindisfame 
were carrying Christianity to the barbarians of Great Britain. 
As Waley puts it, At that period Ch'ang An was the 
capital of the world, as Rome was in the Middle Ages 
and Paris is co^y. later China was to become not 
the centre of the great world but a world by herself 
apart." 

The T'ang dynasty lasted from di8 to 907 under dac rule of 
cwency-one emperors, and, save fbz the usurpation of the 
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Emptcs Wu Hou in 6S4. was aothii^ co disturb the 
peace of the Empire &om the accession of the second T'a^ 
emperor T‘ai in 627 co the rebellion of An Ln-shan in 
753. TUi period of uninterrupted prosperity under stable 
govemmena provided the patronage and leisure for the 
cultivation of the arts. Most of the T'ang emperors were 
great lovers of poetry and some of them poets. 

The second emperor and real founder of the T'ang line 
Li Shih-min, better known as Tang T'ai Tsung (^7-650). 
was a contemporary of the Great Emperor Theodosius, whose 
ambassador reached Ch'aog An in 640. Tai Tsung was a 
great administrator and his vast empire under six viceroys 
stretched from the Great Wall of China to Annam, from 
Tibet to Korea. 

The Tangs were devoted to Taoism ; they held that they 
were descended from its patriarch Lao Tzi, while their 
interest in Buddhism, though intermirtent, has passed into a 
proverb. It was Taoism, and to a lesser extent Buddhism, 
which supplied the inspiration for the romantic and h^bly 
imaginative writings in which the period excelled. The 
leg^ds and the fairy stories of Taoism appealed strongly to 
their palates. No fewer than three, if not four, of the Tang 
emperors died poisoned by drugs in riieir search for the elinc 
of liie.^ 

Buddhism was not lacking In its devotees durii^ the 
dynasty, though it suffered severe persecudoos towards the 

^ Mu Tsung (821-824), w« are told, died fiem an orerdose of die 
of immorolicy. Wu Tsnog (841-^47), ecanared ia tbe same 
search by an ad^ saccumbedto dtsMse, his bones dissolved by drugs. 
Bur this did not preveot Im successor. Hsiks Tsung ( 847 -$$ 9 )> 
svar “ fond of imsnoctais,'’ from suffering the same &re. 
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end of tlic dynascy. Tte piety of the Empress Wu Chao * 
■was pardeularly celebrated. Another T'ang empecor to 
&vour Buddhism was Hsien l^ung * ( 5 o 6 ->Sai), who in Sip 
caused a relic of Buddha to he kept three days in the palace 
and then to pass in procession through all the Buddhist 
temples throughout the land. It was on this occasion that the 
Minister of Justice, Han Yii, presented a pedoon against (he 
worship of Buddha which has become a model of literary 
style. 

The apex of the Tang culture was reached in the reign of 

* 

' Tha temaAuUe wocaan, or^zoally a concubine of thi Empeior 
Tai Tsung. wu tetued into a Buddhist nuanery on his death. &odi 
vriiieh she was brought out by (he Empress of his son Kao 'Tiling 
u a rival (o a Stvocuiie Haao Shu. She supplanted ooc only Hnao 
Shu, but die Bmpiess benelf in his fivoun. Both were murdered 
by her aearurea and she assumed a complete conoolover die Emperor, 
v^o suflered from ioflaounadon of (he eyes. When he died she 
replaced him in rum by her three »oos, one of whom was murdecod 
and another banwW because they were not amenable co her wishes. 
It was not undl yes that bee secood ion Chung Tsung forced her to 
abdicate at the age of sevauy^ve, when she was old and sidL When 
she had kiOed or waled aB tbc«e who disagreed with her, she seeled 
down (9 cel^rate (h« greatness of Buddha and filled the land with 
carvings and temples and great copper scarves lo his honour. Her 
daughter, die Princess Tai Ping, who planned a rd>eUioQ but was 
compelled to take her own Ue, and her daughcet-indaw, (be Empress 
Wei, who murdered her husband for fear he migh t discover her 
amorous escapades, had all her ambiEioa buc none of her ibilicy. 

s This Emperor also dabbled in TaMil drugs. "The Emperor was 
fond of demi-gods and ordered a search in (he Empire ibr adepts. 
A bannit Liu Pei was recommended. Pd said (here was pleocy of 
fupemaeunl herbage on die Tien Tai mouniau ^ Chekiang) i bo 
ws ereazed governor of (he distriet in spire of die remonurance of 
high bffiesab.'* He died in a fit. bur the common behef was >haf 
a eunuch astssrinatisd him. 
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the Emperor Hsiian Tsung » (7i5-756)-4ie abdicated suid 
died in 763—fcnovm as Ming Huang, when Li Po, Tu Fu, 
Wang Wei, MSng Ha<>-jan and 7 ^'fin Ts'an were writing 
poetry. The chief events of his reign * arc continuously 
refenred to in tlie po^. It lasted forty-four years and was 
shattered by the rebellion of An Lu-shan in 756. By 76$ the 

* He wad a great patron of the am. He fbooded the Snout 
Academy of Musk called the Hua lin Yuan Wbea they played to 
him, if any cote was out of tone the Emperor recognized it and cor¬ 
rected it. He eves composed hinuelfan air called" Orioles la Spring'* 
and omeey-rwo pi e ces for the Akh dnun. He also played on a reed 
pipe. His court was full of ropC'Walfceis, butcug expem, perform¬ 
ing horses. " who threw up beads and switched their tafls and 
pranced in rhythm to (he air of * Invectu^ the wiae-o^ *; their 
bridles of gold and diver, their manes platted with peasb." Bleyhantl 
and rhinoceroses, we are told, were brought into the aresa and made 
CO peribm to music. Ming Huang was also passionately food of 
polo axtd eodc-£ghdng. He played polo with his harem on hocass 
decorated with rasseb and belb and mimn, with baUs of vermilion 
wood. 

* The story of the Emperor’s mfemariftn for the Lady Yang b as 

famous as that of Helen of Troy and has been celebrated ever since 
in ^7 and baUad. Ic was a sordid story, for she entered the palace 
as a concubine to his son. Prince Shou, and was uansferred to hu 
father’s harem when the Emperor was already over sixty. Tliis 
plump beauty acquired a dommatioa over the ageing monarch, ft 
was the extravagance of tbia woman and her cfeanirea that brought 
about the rebellion of An LtHhan, who was a Khiian general. He 
is said to have been captured as a boy in Luotang (S, Manchuria) 
and sold 10 an officer la the northern garrison as a slave. 

He seems lo’have covered both her person and tfse kingdom. He 
u described u " very £sr, his stomatii ovediangzQg his Vrees ; he 
l ook e d sim^, but was crafty and ready for a reply before bis majesty. 
When the Emperor pomted to hu stomach and Jokingly wfaae 

be kept these, he replied, ' Nothing but a led heart.’ When seated 
whh the Emperor and the Lady Yang, «diom be bad before begged 
CO adopt him as a son, befinstsjutedthelady; when ordered to give 



rebellion bad been completely extinguished, but it W4S too 
kce. Hiiian Tsung had died in 762, t broken-hearted sun. 
His capital was partially destroyed and never recovered 
its past glories. The poets and painters and musidim diac he 
had attracted to it were scattered to the winds. The tolera¬ 
tion and cosmopolitanism that it had nursed became things 
of tire past. Suddhism never properly recovered from the 
subsequent persecutions. Ncstorians and Manichasans were 
ezteenunated witliin a generation.' 

None of the subsequent cmpeiois except T8 Tsung (y&K 
805) reigned for twenty-five years. When their feeble health 
was not ruined by drugs, they abdicated or came to a violent 
death. Ching Tsui^ (825-826), Chao Tsui^ (889-904), Hsi 
Tsung (874-889) and Chao Hsuan [905) were either assassin¬ 
ated or murdered by eujuiclis. Shun Tsung (805-806) became 
dumb and died from a paralysis of the tongue. They lacked 
personal authority and the insubordimtiou of rebellious 

a teasoA he said it was a foreign custoQi eke motfaet fine and chea 
the &ther, he being a T*u-chueb (Tuk)." 

In 7J1 the £ffiperoc built him a palace regardless of expense and 
ordered the ptemiec and the imperial princes CO attend him on bi> 
birthday, whm be and the Lady Yang gave him rich presents. How¬ 
ever, m 75S he rwe in rebeUion at the bead of 150,000 men, seised 
Ch*ang An and aanuned the title of Emperor while the teal emperor 
fled to Szechwan- At Hanyang the Empecor^s troops mutuied and 
killed Yang Ruo OiuDg. Yai^ Kuei Fei and her wren. Meanwhile 
Fang Kuaf^, who had been sene against An Lu'^hao, was defeated 
at Chen Tao Hilen, in Shansi, where che whole imperial army was 
destroyed. Two years later An Lu-shan, now blind, was muideted 
by his own son, An Ching-haiu. 

' Abu Zaid, an Arab traveller who went to C!hma towards the close 
of the T'ang dynasty, says chat when Canton was sacked by Huang 
Ch'ao ha 879, t ao,ooo foreigners—Jews, Arabs ZoroasciLans—were 
uaasaered. 
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governors in die provinces, die greed of the eunuchs Aud die 
mcreuiog incursions of TibetAns hurried die dynasty to 
its end. 

There is a certain futility about all cranskdoiis of |>octry. 
For die beauty of poetry lies not so much in what the poets 
have to say but how they say it, and this ei^resaon of their 
personality is too delicate a bloom to admit grafting on to 
another tree. The essence may be preserved but the move¬ 
ment is sure to be lost in crandadon, which can be exact or 
readable but scarcely ever both- ** When the dictionary is 
brought to the table the Muse flies out of the window." 
Quite another problem arises flrom a need of the hoowledge 
of the original background. In the case of China it la so 
CO the West that any translation must be accompanied by a 
soiog of footnotes which will distract the anendon of die 
reader, if indeed be troubles to read them at all, but without 
which much of the text is meaningless. Pediaps the appreda- 
tion of Chinese poetry m England is better l^c to that very 
small number who know the language ; and yet it may also 
be argued it is better to read it in a translation than never read 
it at all This is the only excuse that the translator can bring 
forward. 

1 have found the greatest di£cuicy in translating to avoid 
what might be called the house agent terms such as " vista," 

"iranqudlicy/' "rustic retreat," which are continually 
aipearing in the original. My original incentioa was to 
publish the complete two hundred and ninety^ghc poems, 
but i found on revision so many of the same theme are 
repeated over and over again as to be monotonous. And is 
such a la^ collection some of the poems are bound to be 
mediocre or needlessly complicated by historical and literary 
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allusions. The space in ^ series does noe permit more than 
a very limited selection. But I hope this volume may be 
followed by odiers. The cask of deciding which poems shall 
stay and which shah go has been a dhBcult one. 

In Chinese editions die poems are arranged under metres; 
an alternative plan would be to place tlicm under authors, but 
I have arrai^ed them under subject-maccet as best calculated 
to appeal to tbe general public. 

Odd poems from the coUecdou have already been cram- 
jated at different times into English by European, Chinese and 
Japanese with varying success. Chinese and Japanese trans¬ 
lators, however accurate, seldom possess suAdent knowledge 
of English idiom to prevent their work becoming 
insipid, while those Englishmen who possess a fortunate style 
are rarely reliable sinologues. Mr. Arthur Waley stands 
almost alone in this respect. I believe I am not misi^uoting 
Mr. Lin Yu Tang when I state that in his opinion he Is the 
only happy translator of Chinese poetry. I am also partial 
to Mr. Fletcher, who is very little known.' I have made a 
clumsy attempt to tread in theii footsteps. 

There exists one fairly complete translation in English of 
the three hundred T'ang poems under the title of TV Jade 
Mituntain • by an American, Mr. Witter Bynacr, with whom 
I’should join issue on so many points of cransladon and inter- 

* See Cemr of Chinese Peeiry and Mart Cms of Chinese 
Potiey. 

* Hiis book,*’ says the publisher, is the result of a deode of 
iateose labour during which Mr, Bycner, m collaboxation with tbe 
disdnguisbed scholar. Pc. Kkng Kang^u, revised and studied and 
polish^ these 311 poenu until every shade of ebeir m eaning had been 
rendered into English verse of a quality eonparable to tbe original.'' 
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prctadon thzt I will not punue our di/ior«nc«. The Chinese 
language is at once so terse and so ambiguous cliat it provides 
a diousaod and one puzzling probienas at every cum wluch 
offer almost endless opporcunides to the unfriendly critic. ' 
Only an indmace Imowledge of Chinese culture and Chinese 
ways of thought can hope to elucidate many passages; often 
the Chjoese cominentators themselves are at a loss or disagree. 

These translations arc the fruie of notes preserved from a 
poetry class, instigated by myself, which met for an hour once 
a week at the School of Oriental Studies under Sir Reginald 
Johnston ftom April ipja to June 1937. I am under no 
illusion chat I should ever have possessed the scholarship to 
cackle them alone. It was the enthusiasm tliat Sir Reginald 
was able to convey to this small class that conceived them. 

He died before I was able to submit them to his criddsm ; 
but I know that he thought all ?uch tranaladons were wonli- 
less and confessed to having destroyed many of his own. ' 
Without the many written suggestions and scholarly 
correcaom of Mr. A. E Wood, through whose hands they 
have passed, they would never have been printed. I am only 
coo conscious chat he could have translated them so much 
bcitet himself; be is in no way responsible for any fault a 
sinologue may find in them, for I have often clung tenaciously 
to my errors. 

Lastly, I have to thank Miss Jourdain for reading the typ^ 
script and making many valuable suggestions. 
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OF NATURE AND LANDSCAPE 


Peasant Life by the iVii River 
by WANG Wffl 

Obuqusly die sun sets on the village 

The lanes arc of sheep and cattle going home ; 

The gnarled peasant v/aits for his herdsboy son 
Leaning on a staff before the door of his thatched hut. 
The pheasants crow amid the sprouting com 
And the silkworm sleeps among the shredded oiulberzy 
leaves. 

The farmer shoulders his hoej 
He meets and talks with his friends. 

Such a life free from all extravagance is much to be desired, 
I envy this simple life and moodily turn to murmur the 
" Home again** song,* 

Written in my Library in the Mauth of the Pass to the 
Censor, Mr. Yang 
by cmztf ch*i 

MoOKTAlN gullies and ravines lead to a thatched cottage, 
Misty clouds rise before the doorway curtained by creepers, 
* A song ftoaa the Coofidao Book ^ Odes. 


The bamboos aie admirable when fresh 'wicb rain. 

In die we love the timf^ o£ siuuec, 

The idle egret comes home early to roosCi 
The aucuma £owers ^ later than they should. 

My servant boy swe^ the grassy path. 

For yesterday 1 made srrax^ements £br the visit of ah old 
friend. 

At Hsi Chieti {Western Suburb) in /A< District of 
Ch'u Chou 

by WBI YING-WU 

I tOTB CO gaae alone at the dark grasses grow ing beside the 
river, 

When the odoles are eallxng in the chick woods. 

The spring tides come down swifdy swollen by die rams, 
By che desetced ferry the boat swings co and fro. 

On a Dark Autumn in a Hill Hut^ 
by WANG wn 

Ok the empty hill new rain has fUJen; 

Out of the dusk comes che aucumn. 

The bright moon shines forth between the pines, 

Above the rocb Bows the clear stream, 

Babel in the bamboos proclaims the washing g«rT< ate returning 
homei 

The lotus swing beneath che fisherman’s boat, 

Tbe fiagrance of spring sighs and e^ires, 

How can we detain ic before it goes ? 

* Fletcber, Cam ^ CUwe PMfly, p. 
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The Fisherttun' 
by uu tsung-yI^ak 

The fishennan it oighc sleeps near che Western Pcedpicc, 

At .dawn he draws clear water from the Hsiang » and burns 
the bamboos of Ch'u-* 

Mists disperse and the sun rises but no man comes. 

Only (is heard) the squeaking of his oars among the green 
hilU ind waters. 

Turning round I see the horizon as if it merged with the flood. 

Over the predpicc che aimless clouds chase each other across 
the sky- 


At Li Chou * Crossing the Southern Ferry * 
hy win TINO-YUN 

A VAST expanse of waters without a ripple or wave facing the 
setoi^ sun, 

A rugged island stretching away to join the blue fcodiills. 
At tht edge of the ferry horses ne^ as they sec those that 
have already embarked.^ 

By die side of the willows men are resting, 

Waiting for che boat to take them home- 

* The fine four deal with die fisherman. Ae last two wWi 
the poet's rcaoions. Some commeneatco ha« tboughc the last two 
lioM are an excrescence, hw So To^po would retain them. 

* Hunan. 

9 Li Chon, Kin? YUan Hsien dhtriee, Saechww. 

* This poem pves a levdy picrore of a Chinese eouacry scene 
besde a tocal ferry, such as might soU be seen in South Cto. 

* On dK warer the hotsa aogh as they see the oais at work ferrying 
them over. 


Over dumps of gia&ses among the suid a £ock of seagulU 
scatter, 

Over a va^t expaase of water meadows a single heron dies. 

How would they know that I was embarking as one who 
embarks in search of Fan Li i ? 

Here on eke mists and waters of the five lakes he tried to 
forget the troubles of the world. 


At Aruhor in the Evening by ike Maple Bridge ‘ 
hy CHAiTO cm 

Thb moon seis» the crows caw, hoar frost is in die air, 
By the mapl« at the rivenide twinkles rhe light of the 
fishermen's boats as 1 cake my troubled rest. 

Outside the dty of Soochow stands the Han Shan Monastery 
And at midnight there comes to me in my boat the tolling of 
the temple belL 


A Spring Morning * 
by MENG HAO-JAN 

Asleep in the springtime one is not aware of the dawn 
Till everywhere the birds are heard calling, 

But last night I heard the sounds of wind and rain. 

I wonder how many blossoms have broken away ? 

‘ Fw U the mimstcr who directed the giA of she beauty Hdeh 
Shih to Pt^ of rudL He is supposed to have recited from 
WTO «d re have spear his dediaiag yeas as a hemik. 

Osmese commeaiazw say "evetyooe says chh is a good Mem. 
b«no ^ CM say why it a sogood.” S« Cow, p. tsp. 

* See Wve Con^ p. 1^5. ^ 


The DiJicuUUs of the Road to Szechwan * 
by LI ?o 

How precipitous and lofty is the road to Szechwan, 

Harder to scale than the road to Heaven; 

Ts‘an Tsong * and Yu Fu * opwied out this kingdom- 
How remote that time seems ro-day- 
Aftci fotcy-dglit iliousajid years they peneoated the Chin 
barrier and there was intercourse between the two 
countries: 

Towards tlxe w«c the Tai Pa has paths only birds can climb 
Leading across the peak of Omei Sban. 

Th? earth crumpled and the mountains were riven; stout 
heroes died. 

Then afterwards they n»dc a road of ladders and atone 
bridges like a connected chain. 

Above is the Kao Pao Mountain, where six dragons revolve 
acound the sun; 

Below rebellious waves beat and recoil; 

Even the yellow cranes find it Itard to pass this way, 

And gibbons wishing to scale it climb and clutch in great 
distress. 

On the Ch'ing Ni range how the road turns and twists, 
In a hundred steps nhic bends beneath rock and clitfl 
Panting we touch the constellation of Shan and tread the 
constelladon of C^g. 

As we gaze up the breath labours under our ribs; 

»Translated Obatt, Works of U Pe. pp. xe^-in ; also Retcher, 
More Gems <if Chkiue Poetry, pp. 27-33* 

• Twe Ugroiary nilen. Ti'ia Twog was s«pp«ed to have beeo 
a descttdant of the YeDow Emperoi and the fi« King of Shu. 
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CUspiog ouf b4nds CO oui bf^is we sic ^owd with a long i 
sigh. ] 

From our westtm wandermg when will wc return ? | 

How harardous are such dife and rocks impossible co climb, I 
Around us naughc but sad birds calling from aged decs, 

Male pursuing female through che woods. 

Or again we hear che nigh^ar calling sadly under che evening 
moon among the empty hills. 

How hard is the road co Szechwan, 

Harder co scale chan the road to Heaven, 

When one hean only of ic dangers cheeks cum pale. | 

Peak upon peak couch the heavens with scarce a foot between ; | 

Blasted pines topple over to lean out over che uttermost 
abyss; 

Plunging cataracts and hurtling rapids struggle and boil in 

chorus; I 

Waves dashing on rocky cMs roll boulders down ten i 
thousand gullies with a noise like thunder. 

Hiese are che dangers all must £tce who come this way. 

Alas I for (he wanderers Irom alar who travel such a road. 

Why are they come on such a journey ? 

The sword pavilion” stands august and dignided on die 
lo&y and rock-crowned heighes. 

}&re a man could close this frontier pass 
And ten thousand could not open it 
Ah I if die wian who holds ic became a traitor 
And were to turn feet or wolf! 

la die mi ming we shun tigers, * 

Jn the evening we flee from snakes, 

Teeth chat grind and suck blood, 

Killing men Kke hemp. 
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Chang-W has its pleasures, 

But how CO be compared with the happiness of an early 
return home. 

How hard are the roads of Szechwan, 

Harder to scale than the road to heaven. 

I rum my body to the west and gaie with a long »d sigh, 


A Poem composed on the way from Hsia Kow^ to the 

Parrot Island, in the evening, gazins towards Yoyang 
sent to Yuan, the Supervising Censor 
by LIU CRAtfe cwwG 

No waves on die sandspic, no mist on the islands 

As one thinks of the tn^y of the guest of Ch‘u » one’s 
thoughts seem yet more away. 

Ac the mouth of the Han River as the evening sun slanB 
a few birds flight home. 

The autumn waters of the Tung Ting Lake flow away undl 
they meet the sky- 

To the lonely dty * backed by the mountain range comes 
the cold ring of the hooves of Tartar horses.* 

Where I moor my boat at evening the lonely ourposB over¬ 
look the river. 


»Hankow. »ie. Yo Chou in Kiaugw. 

» Ch'o Yaan, who lived b tbc founh cenniry a c. when an ^ 
he drowned himsd/ in River, and on 

^odval held on (he jeh day of the s* month to search for his body, 
U was fashionsWe for esala to remember him. 

• i.e. Hanyang ia Hupei. 

* The author is on active service. 
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Chl& I ^ seat memorials to an Emperor of the house of Han ] 

which caused him to be banished to Chang Sha. 

Piry for his fate has survived tiU to-day, , 

On returning the CmpIimMts of the Assistant 
Prefect, Chang* 

hy WANG WBI j 

Iw the evening of life tranguillify is my only joy. ’ 

Ten thousand afialrs cease to trouble the heart. 

I reflect there is no more excellent scheme than 
To give learning a miss and to return to the forests of my 
old home 

Where the wind sighs in the pines I loosen my girdle. 

When die hill moon <hinf< I chrum the flute. 

If you ask me why I don’t care for the proprieties 
(I invite you to listen while) over the estuary is wafted to 

me the £sherman’s song. j 

The OU Cypress 

iy TU FO 

Bbpobs the temple of Chu-ko Liang stands an old cypress. 

Its stem is like green bronze and its roots like rc^ ; 

^ Oua I lived ia tli« seeood ccorar? a.c. He wu baauhed ro 
Ch'ang Sba, beatne tutor to a Ponce of r-»ng and died withia a 
year. He wrote a lament to commemorate Ch'ii Ylias, the da^on- 
boae wor&y, and by implicanoa to stare bis own lorrowi. 

* neicber, A&rr Cmi, p. ro?. | 
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Its bark scarred by frosts; ^ts fronds) washed bright by the 
rains, 

While its drcumfercncc is forty spans round; 

Its dark leaves stretch up into the heavens for two thousand 
ftet. 

Here prince and minister of old would meet wlxeti occasion 
allowed,^ 

And Kwlay this tree is soil revered, 
when clouds come its vapours blow to the chisiru of &r-ofF 
Wu»; 

When the moon shines forth its {the tTce*s} cold whiteness 
seems to reach to the snowy mountains. 

I have in my mind yesterdays road winding to the east of 
the pavilion of Chin Kiang 

Where the Military Marquis ^ and his former Emperor * share 
a remote and secret shrine. 

The towering tree &om of old Ixas stood upon the plain, 
Doors and windows (of the shrine) open upon a striking 
landscape.® 

Deep, deep down spread (her roots], 

She crouches low yet holds her ground. 

' Chu'ko T«ing. aj>. i 81-234. pheed liu Pei on the throne of 
Sbu (Szechwan). A medusiul and euehenueicai genius and nUUnry 
cacadaji. who could foretell die course of mniral phenomena aod 
even control rbeoL He peifecced the Bight Dispoddou, a series of 
Uetict. and the famous device oC wooden oven and ruoniog hoisea 
u a of oansporc, through which be is so have invaded 

Burma. The story of the defeat of Ts‘ao Ts‘ao at the P.ed 'Wall 
and bia evenaul death in battle are Cold in the story of the Thiee 
Kingdoms. 

* Kheigni. * Chu^o Liang. * Liu PeL 

* Ahemative enmUriofi. ” Bur within a qukt and painred temple 
the dooa and walls loolc blankly down.” 
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Hec branches high up abc7e, so strong, have weathered many 
a fierce gale: 

For her strength and stay are o£ another world. 

(And she stands) straight and true as when she sprouted, for 
she is the work of the gods. 

When a great palace 61Is into decay, pillars and beams are 
needed.^ 

Ten choQsand oxen ghaking (heir heads needed to dr^ 
a very mountain in weight 

There is no need for (great timber) to produce extravagant 
xDcmodals, its value should be coo well known. 

It is easy to cut down,* but who can convey it (to the place 
where it can be used) ? 

Sometimes unavoidably its bitter heart is eaten away by ants, 
Yet those hagrant leaves to the end of their days could * have 
sheltered the luon * a£d the phomix. 

Let the ambitious and rednng withhold their sighs. 
Of old it was found HHficult to use great material 

^Alttnucive Pandarion, “When a gtcat palace falls into decay 
it is used for pillars aad hewiu,'' it. br^kea up fbt macenab. The 
aufoor proceeds to compare himarif to big timber, v^dch has ddier 
been used and demolished and chxowR aside or has oot bett used at 
ah becauw k was loo big ro 

* Lkealiy, ** there is x>o embaigo oo la beug cot down." 

' Ifwe adopt the idea that ofapaLcebtohfiii op foe bufldmg 

<see footnote, line tp), the Mu should run: “ Yet these fiagraatlmra 
at one time dwltered the &s» and the pbennix. 

* A greea pheewL 
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Written on an Autumn Day on the way to the Capital iMe 
{stopping) at the Tung Kuan Posting housed 
hy KSt) HUN 

In the evening the red leaves are 'whispering as they liJl« 
As in the “ long pavilion *' 1 quaff a cap of wine. 
Scattered clouds pass over Tai Hua* Mountain, 

Rain &lJs at intervals on the Chung Tiao rai^^.* 

The colour of the trees follows the pass into the distance. 

I can hear the river (in space) on its long journey to the sea. 

1 shall reach the capital on the morrow; 

I sSall still dream of the fisherman and the woodcutcec.* 

While living at My Tutor s m the Hills and awaiting Mr. 
Ting who does not come ® 

by mSng haO-Jan 

The evening sun crosses the western passes. 

And all die ravines are suddenly dipped in darkness. 

The moon among the pines gives birth to the cool of the 
evening, 

And wind and stream fill the ear with their music- 
Thc woodcutters have returned home almost to a man, 
And clouds of birds settle quietly in cheix roosts. 

It is already past the time appointed foe your coining. 

My lonely luce waits for you among the creepers. 

I 'Hiis poem is woaderfliUy skilful ia its su^ection of a still aunvun 
eveiustg after a tcerm. Sec Fie teller, Mora Grwu ef Chi«rt Vetae, 

p. 

* Hua Shaa in SbeasL 

• Le. Sbao Tnog, * The couary life. 

«Tnsuheed by BetAer, Genu Chinen Vmt, p. 134 . 
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hy po CHU-i 

LoxcmiAKTiY grows the gra&s of the plains; 

Bach year it withers to sptouc afresh. 

The prairie £re$ may bum it but they do not destroy its rooe» 
The spring winds may flatten it but it comes to life again,* 
Its fragrance 6 : 0 m a^ invades the old-established way. 

Its lush green stems envelop the walls of the deserted dry, 
And they speed the Idi^ and his grandsons on thdr way. 
Bverywhece yon look it fills the landscape with its vigorous 
growth. 

> the tide *' Weeds ’* eeve» a hidden tefereoee to e(Bdah round 
the throne. Fletcher, Gems ^ Chinese Verse, p. i 4 af 
* Perbapt “ with the break of spring it eomes to life again." 
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ON DRINKING WINE 

Drinking alone under the Moon 
hy u fo 

Among the flowers with & kettle o( wiiie 
I pledge myself without aay company ; 

I raise the cup and drink to the bright moon 

Who wiU with ray shadow make up a company of three. 

The moon unfortunately is no drinker. 

My purposeless shadow follows my body, 

Yet for the time I make a party with my shadow and the 
moon. 

Happy we Speed the comity of the spring; 

1 sing, the moonbeams waver; 

I dance, and ray shadow bobs backwards and forwards. 
While we are sober we are all happy together, 

After we are drunk each gees lus own way. 

To pledge a ftiendship that is ftee ftom earthly passions 
We must meet in the vast deeps of the clouds and in the river 
of stars. 
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On desuni of the Chuni Not * Mouniam pasting the Hu 
Ssii Hermitage and halting to tahe IVine 
by Uio 

In the evening I descend from the gwwi hsUs. 

The mountain moon follows me on the homeward path. 
Turning my head I see the path I have travelled 
Green—gKcn^(it winds) athwart the hill-slopes. > 

Hand in hand wc come to a farmer’s cotcage *; 

A tender boy opens the thorn gate, 

Green bamboos darken the path I tread, 

Gtcen creeping planu brush my clothes as 1 go by. 
Welcome words greet me ac this quiet resdng-pUce,* 
Good wine is passed round. 

Xoi^ wc sing to the music of the “ Wind in the Pines.” * 
Our song is not finished dll the Milky Way &je8. 

I am dpsy, you too are light-hearted, 
fixpanding under the indumce of the wine 
All die cares of this world are forgotten. 

’ Fifteen south of the Tang ca^tal Ch*ang An in Shen^ 

* Aa alftnadve cramUcion: ” Dark. Dark (Che shadows) athwart 
the bill slops." 

* 'The poet seems ro meet ibe hermit on (he way down and together 
they proceed to ihe hermit’s dwelling. 

4 Ac ahemadye reading: "JoyfoUf I cry, 'This is the place for 
me to rest.’ ” 

t One eonmuctary ays thae this refm Co a song called the “ Wind 
is the Pins.’’ possibly eoccectad widi Tao Hung<hing (a.d. 
4Si-ii6), whose diief ^tviirni»mi»nK were ro lineo to the bceoe blow- 
a« through the pines be had plaated in his courtyard, but this line 
does not aia to a socgbuc to the actual wind in she trees. “ Loog *' 
peebaps gives ac undue emphasis to (he first chanoer in the line, 
which oay indite or a type of ballad. 
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A Drinking 
hy u fO 

Do you not see how the waters of the Yellow River come 
down from die sky ? 

They flow swiftly to ie sea and do not return. 

Do you not sec how the bright mirrors of the high halls sadly 
reflect your white locks ? 

In the momuig (of life) tlicy were like black silk, in the 
evcnijig (of life) they have turned to snow. 

If you would taste of life and enjoy it to the limit, 

Do not let the golden goblet stand empty under the 
moon. 

All talents come from heaven and they must be used, 
if ten thousand gold pieces are scattered to the winds, yet 
are you not repaid ? 

Cook the sheep and slaughter the ox and make merry; 
Throw off at one sitting three liundxed cups of wine. 
Come Ts‘&i> my feiend and young Tan Ch‘iu,* 

Here comes the vnne. Fill up your cups. 

I will sing a song with you; incline your ear and lisien- 
Bells, drums and rare delicacies, of what worth are they ? 
I would rather drink deeply and never wake sober. 

Sages and sahits lie dead and fbt^otten; 

Only the names of femous drinkers are remembered. 

‘One of the mow rransUEed poems in the Chinese language. See 
Obata, pp. 84, 8s Rctdicr, G«fw ef Chr/un Verse, pp. 16. 17; 
Waley. AsisUic Review; towcD. FiV F^eiwf Tabkf. Sr. Deny*. 
Chmtson i Beite. 

* Two friends of Hi Po, Ti'to Chfeng-chuo, a poet, and Ytun 
Tan Cb'io. a TaoisC. 
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The Prince of Ch'fin^ of old gave a fc«t in the Ping lo 
Temple. 

For one meastire of wine he paid cwcoty thousand cash. 
He threw olT rescrainc and Jested and enjoyed himself 
Mine hose, why do you say you have no money ? 

Wine simply must be bought for me co drink with you ; 
Take die dappled cha^r and these thousand guinea sables. 
Call the boy to exchange them for good wine 
And 1 will drink vdth you and drown t«i thousand old 
sorrows. 


The Arrival of a Guest (w Viee^Prefecl TfVi) 

6y TU FU 

It is springctme, to the south and north of my cottage the 
floods are out. 

All I see is a crowd of seagulls that visit me day by day. 

The petal<*strewn path is not yet swept for a guest; 

For you, the fint, I open my thatched door to-day. 

The market is for away, I can but give you v^cuble disbe 
with no second choice. 

My family is too poor for a good goblet of wine, there are 
only old* Spirits. 

Are you willing to drink with my old neighbour across the 
way; 

He k only separated by that wattle hedge and I will call him 
over here to help us finish off the wine chat is lefo. 

X T^ao Club of the Wei dymsty la the period of the Hiree 

Kingdoms. 

*Chioeee wtae does aoc keep. 
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The Wind and the Rain 

hy U SHANG-YIN 

I AM « sad 4S ihc ** prcdous rwo-«dged sword essay. * 

I have been opposed and hindered and so it will be to the end 

of my iys; , , i • 

Again the leaves are yellowing in the wind and the ram. 
Yet in the “Blue Tower” * pipe and strings continue as 
be&^re. 

My new acquaintances ate shabby and vu^ar, 

My old friends that are tied co me by real sympathy, separated 
from me. 

My heart is broken-*ow for die Hsin ftng * wine ; 

How much will it cost to drown my sorrows ? 


A Seng afWii Ck^hg^ 
by WANG WBI 

The morning rains of Wei Ch'8ng moisten the light dust. 
At die guest house die willow bods ace gceen. 
let me beg of you to drink with nfe one mote cup of wine 
When you get to the west of Yang Pass chece will be no oW 
friends. 

1 Written by Yiian-ehSn for the Bmptfor Wu. sewuh century. 
»Houses of the auging gich. 

»A district in Kiaa^. . ,, . 

4 In sheno. the poe« is aho wcU known as the Yang An C**n 
aad is taken as a type of fiicwcU poem. 
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In ftxssing an Old Fnend*s Farm 
by MENG HAO-JAW 

Ak old friend has prepared a chicken and millec dumpling 
And has invited, me to his home in the fields. 

Green trees surround his Tillage on every side, 

Bine hills slope away outside die wall 

At the open vrindow the kitchen garden faces me. 

We drink wine and talk of mulberry and fiax ; 

Wait dll the ninth day of the ninth moon, 

I will come again and sample your chrysanthemum wine. 


The Road that is Hard to Travel 
by u PO 

Part I 

In my gold cup dear wine worth ten thousand coins a measure. 
In my jade bowl delidous dainfi>»t cosdng tec thousand cash. 
Yet I dash down the cup and throw down the chopsticb, 
And am not able to eac.^ 

I pull out my sword and gaae amdously to the four quarters, 
For my heart dreams of odier things. 

I widi to cross the Yellow River but the ice binds the ferty, 
I wish to dimb die rai Hang > Mountains but the snow hides 
the sky. 

Oi to sit at leisure fishing at the side of some mountain nream. 
Or I would sit m a boat dreaming of sailing in the sun. 

* le. luury cannot satisfy. 

* ? ShaaEong. 
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Hacd is the way, hard is dw way, there are many ewistm^ 
roads, Which am I to mV** ? 

To ride the wind and break the waves will some day he my lot 
And I shall haf^ out a sail of doud to bridge the deep sea. 

Pan If 

The way of life is like the azure sky, 

1 ,alone cannot see the way. 

1 am ashamed when] think how I associated once with the gay 
young sparks of Ch*ang An 

And at “ red chickens" * and “ white dogs ” ' gambled for 
pears and chestnuts.^ 

Ah ! Could f but cap a sword to music and sbg a bitter 
song • 

Or like Ts*ou Yang * trail my skirts in the hall of the local 
prince. 

But what satisfaction did he get from chat ? 

In Huai Yin * even the vagabonds laughed at Han Hsin • 

* May ccIm to cock-figbdng and dog-racing. But pesdbly games 
in which councen called red cocks or white dogs were us^. 

* He was so poor by the end chat he bad to njbnnice pears and 
chesenuu for cash. 

* Reference to Ping (Fgng) Huan, one of the poorest retamers of 
Misg Chang, a feudal lord of the period of the \l^arnng Stales. 
By ftngiiig bitter songs to a tune played on a sword Huaa ingratiaced 
himself in the eyes of his employer and obtained ampk opporcumty 
for di^aying his ebilidos. 

«This man appears to have lived b the pedod of the Warring 
Stacea, and to have been suSdently at home in the hous« of the 
great to have disposed of conveotioas. 
discTicc in Honan. 

* Hon Him, a Smoos general, who helped to earabliah the Han 
dynasry: was laughed ar because although he farandiriied a mvord he 
was put Co sbajBc by the local butcher. 
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And in Han dines the nobles were jealous of Chia Shfing.* 
Hare you not beard how in olden days Chao Wai^ treated 
Kuo Kuei * with respect 

And did not hesitate to sweep the ground and bend down to 
do it 

Chi Hsing * and Lo P he introduced into the imperial ^tout, 
in gratitude fot which 
They strained all their talents in his service.* 

Now Chao Vang*s bones lie entwined in the tangled grasses 
Who will sweep his yellow gold pavilion now ? * 

The way of life is hard, “ let us go home.” • 

Part in 

fp you have ears, do not wash them in the streams of Ying.’ 
If you have a mouth, do not eat the bracken of the Shou 
, Yang* Hills; 

> Aaoefaer duracter fion the 5 hih Chi who was bora in Loyaog 
and panoniud u a young man by the Empesor Haao ‘W^, He 
iocurred the jealousy of the oldei mimsteR, who slandered him and 
had degraded. 

* la the dme of the W&rting Sutea Ring Chao of Yeo oeated 
with espedai respect a coinstei Kuo Kuei. 

* Tliese two men Kuo Kuei incoduced into the palace; they mem 
to have atcraoed mote than their share of impeiial patronage. 

* Lie. *' exhausted lirer and split their gall.** 

' A.pavilion where Chao Waz^ entertained scholan. 

'^Reference to the tick of an essay by Tao Yhan Ming, which he 
mote on the subject of his rediemenc from offioal Hfe. 

’ When the mythical Emperor Yao asked Ksti Yu ro take over the 
governmenc &om him, Yu washed his cere in the lUvet Ying in 
order co destroy the very suggestion. 

* Po I and Sbn Ch*i, ddest and youngest sons ^ Ru Cha Chll n, 
fled together because of a di^te raised by suhjecta as ro t^iieh 
Should succeed dte &thec ro At duooe. They entered the sdviee 
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If you have choughcs like that, abandon them and mix with 
the world. 

To be without ^une b best. 

What is the use of exalted solitude like that of the douds or 
the moon ? 

1 see dut from ancient rimes dll modem that (he greatest 
people, 

When they made their names, if they did not retire all came 
CO geief. 

Tzu Hsii * was cast into the River Wu, 

Ch‘u Yuan * riirew himself into the Rivet Hsiar^. 

Lu Chi ^ had great ability, but how could he preserve hinuelf 
Li Sstl * was divested of odoce and came to a bitter end. 

of Wu Wang »od after the deadi of his &ther and tried to prevent 
him Ixom attacking his feudal prince beeause (i) it was tTnPlial ad 
too soon after the fiiceral. (a) because Chou w»s his feudal paDce. 
Sut their advice was act apprecaced and dwy had co flee for ibdc 
lives to die eadng bracken on d)e Shou Yang Hills. This inddent 
took place ar the beginning of the Chou period. 

* Surname Wii. who lived in the period of the Spring and Aucumn 

Annals; he conuniCred suidde with a sword presented to by his 
Prince because the Prince would not take hb advice when he advised 
Wu that it must not go co was with YUeh. Hb coipse was sealed 
up in a sack and thrown into the river. Qles, Dwtimary, 

No- 23 S 9 - 

* The man for whom che Dragon Boat Festival is celebrated. He 

commined saidde because hii advice was not followed by che Pnoces 
Huai and Huang of the Ch'in State by throwirg iuo che 

Mi Lo River. See 6/a^, Diet., No. jO}. 

* A man of great talents, who lived in the T&n period, be was 
put w death by Ching To Waog, a prince of Ssechwan. 

*See Giles, Diet., Ko. laoj. S^ed under Chin SUh Huang 
T 1 In azp B.C. he prompted the buzmi^ of the books, bur he was 
a good scholar himself and invented a style of calligraphy known as 
the lesser seaL After trying to prevent che barbarities of his master’s 
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Ac Hu4 Ting ^ the cry of the cranes is no longer heard, 

And « Shang Ts'ai * ^ blue 6icon is seen no more. 

How can I find words to cjcpress all this. 

I>o you know due Chang Han » of Wu Chung was a scholar 
of great ability ? 

But the aucunui wind came suddenly and brought thoughts 
of ChiaDg Tung.* 

Ic is beceer to enjoy oneself during one’s lifetime with a cup 
of wine, ^ 

Why should you bother to leave a deathless repuudon after 
* you yourself are dead ? 


In Idle Mediiathn* 
by TU MU 

Down and out I wander orer the waters with a supply of 
wine, ^ 

^ giiU here art iike the wasp-waisteJ beat.no of 


»c«s*or, Hu Msi, he ww impeached by ebe eunuch Chao Kao and 
sawn asunder u tte maricec-pUce in aeS b.c. 

*L 5“ ” ^ d«a*^d refimd to the ay of the 

oaoes he had beard (here in bis youth, • ' 

1 .= would ue«r go 

^ of ^ ^ of Sha^ Tfa. agaio wid. a ydlow dog at hi. htS 
and a blue ucon oo his wrist. ° 

• Chang Haa succeeded hi becoming a mimjter of the Kiiw of Chi 

tat ga^up hu posiBon » «c«rn to a couocry retreat ac 
Tuogjwhere be might drink &nd enjgy himself ^-osang 

• “ ®wd of remorse at hh wasted life. 


r 
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So ligbc that they could dance on the palm of one*s hand.* 
Foe ten years I have lived besotted in Yang Chou, * 

And now all that 1 have to show for it Is the leputadon fora 
light-of^ove in the houses of ill &m<. 

I tike Clue Fe Yea of tlie Han dyossry. 

* la Hupei. 


I 
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rN THE WOMEN’S APARTMENTS 

Grief in the Ladies' Apartments^ 
by WANG cu‘ang-unG 

Ik the womeii’$ apartmenQ is a young woman wEo does not 
know sorrow. 

On a spring day she paints her het and goes up to the king- . 
fisher tower. 

Suddenly she notices the willow buds are bursting along the 
paths 

And she regrets she has sent away her hiisbaitd in search of 
milicary glory. 

Air: *' Souls of the River ” • 

iy LI Yi 

Whew I married a merchant &om Ch*u Tang * 

Morning after moroieg he faded to keep hU appointments. 

^ See Cenv, p. tso. 

* The upper YaagOe, because of its rapids and gorges, is so difficult 
to oavigace. that oo muebaat can be catain of gomg and coming at 
spedfied times. The wife watching fot her husband’s return eisd 
conatanilp disappointed and upset in her arrangements mourns the 
unreliabiHcy of the currents of die gO^ea, and also her husband’s 
Dcglea. 

* In the uppermost reacbee of the Yangtze above I Chang. 
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If I had known how faithless ^ the tide was 
1 would have married a river-side boy.* 


A Ballad of Ch*ong Kan * 
iy u ?0 
Port I 

In the days vjhai my hair first fell over my forehead 
And is play I plucked dowers before the door, 

You came riding to me on a bamboo horse. 

Throwing blue ^ums, we chased each other round the bed 
Tc^etber we lived in riu hamlet of Ch ai^ Kan, 

In those days we were both young and innocent. 

At the age of fourteen. I became your wife, 

So bashfol chat I dared not look up, 

1 hung my bead in the darkest comers. 

A thousand times yon called me, but I did not answer. 
At the age of fifteen I began to come to ray senses 
And plighted my troth to you till we should be dust and 
s^es together. 

We kept fiiich as be who clung to the post of old.* 

How slwuld I dally on the cower seeking a husband's return ? 

X Ptflups fetfSPil ao,! Qo( l if so, k would te&r co tidal 

wutfs wluc£ can be navigated puuenuSy without trouble, but I 
thiok if is fiioce li kel y she k compariug die Sirhiew ride co ao ui> 
£dtbiu] busbacd. 

t A loBgsboreman. U. a riffiple tracker of the gorges. 

* Near Naukii^. 

* 'Wei Skteg of the sixtb century a.c, who kept hu appMuonent 
onder the bod^ m spite of tbe p»««pg river, and was drowned arill 
cKng±Dg CO die post dut supported it. 
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When I was axceen you went on a jonmey- 

In the gorges of Cli‘u Tang fbamii^ rapids defy the traveller. 

la the fifth month they cannot be passed in (safety). 

The monkeys lift their melancholy howls in the distant 
heights. 

Before the door 1 gaze where your parting feet have trodden. 
Link by little the green moss covers them, 

Deep green moss that cannot be brushed away. 

Already the leaves arc falling in the autumn wind. 
ia the eighth month the yellow butterflies come; 

They flutter in pairs over the flowers of the westtm garden. 
These matters touch my heart with emotion 
As I at lonely while my bloom fedes to age. 

Sooner or later you must return down the Three Gorges. 
Do not forget to send a letter informing me of your arrival. 
Then 1 wifi meet you nor fear the distant road 
Even 10 the Long Wind Beach. 

Pan n 

1 remember that when I lived in the depths of the womens 
apartments 

I knew nothing of the dust and dirt of the outside world. 

When I married the man ftom Ch'ang Kan 

On the sandspit I used to watch the scaw of the wind. 

In the fifth month the southern wind gets up, 

And I used to think of you droppii^ down die river to Pa 

In the eighth month the western wind rises, 

And my hean would go out to you starting along the Yangtze. 


I Honan. 
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1SM you so litcl« and yoo are so long away. 

How many days will it take you to reach Hsiang Tan ? 
In my dreams 1 ride the wind-tossed waves: 

Yesterday evening a cruel wdnd swept across (the waters). 
Its breath broke down the trees at the river mouth. 

Widci wide the dark expanse of water luMed by the 

ViWd 

And the traveller U swallowed up in it. 

Oh that you could borrow a piebald steed from the floating 
clouds,* 

I vfould meet you east of the Orchis Island, 

Just like the Mandarin duck and drake sittmg beside green 
rushes. 

Or a pair of kingfishers on an embroidered screen. 

In self^ty I remember how, when I was little more chan 
fifteen, 

My complexion was red like peach blossom. 

Who would be a merchant’s wife ? 

Fearful of waters and winds alike. 


Bestowid ht Panwell 
hy TU MU 

Part I 

She is slender and elegant and nor yet fourteen, 

Beaudfifl as the tips of the cardamum buds * in early 
spring. 

* Be very speedy. 

a C ardammn buds were &mous fox their slender beauty, glossy 
and fiageant Hesce the cenn was applied to beauties. 
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Although the spring wind may blow the whole length of the 
Yang Chou toad,* 

When they roll up dieit beaded blinds there is none to be 
compared with her. 

Part n 

She has so much passion, yet (to-night) it would seem as if 
she had none. 

Although we are drinking for the last time she laiJs to force a 
smile.* 

But the wax candles seem to understand and sorrow at our 
parting; 

They deputize for us and they weep till early dawn. 


A TraveUe/s Song 
hy mInG CKUO 

Ths tender mother takes up needle and thread 
To mend the dothes of her son who goes away ; 

She sdtehes closely and takes her time, 

For she fears her son will be loi^ in returning. 

Who can say if die heart of one blade of grass 
Can repay die rich sunshine of spring ? ^ 

\rbi» distoct was famous fet its courcesKU. especially in the Sui 

dnusry. , « t » 

* As the partiag-cnp one should attempt to hide one s gnet But 

£oi all her brave attempe Ac cannot smOe. 

• See Hetcher, Morf Gms of p. 183 • Can a 

son’s iifl^on ever equal a mother’s love? 
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Banishing Thoughts of Griefs 
by vUan chIk 

Part I 

The youDgc&t and most loved daughter of Mr. Hsieh, 
From the hour she married duen Lou,* was clever and 
cumiiiig in a hundred ways. 

When she saw I had no clodies she would ransack her wicker 
basket*; 

When 1 coaxed her to buy wine she took out her golden 
hairpin. 

Wild vegetables filled our bowls aud she was willing to eat 
husks. 

The filing leaves she used for fuel and would look up the old 
locust tree,* 

Now that I have ample means from my salary, all that 1 can 
do is to sacrifice to you, 

And ^dng in penance say a mass for your soul. 

Part U 

Formerly in jesting words we calked of the life after death, 
To^y this very issue is before my eyes. 

Your cloches have all been given away, 

> Flecdiex, Mon Cons, pp. 19 W 93 . 

* A TattjC wwdiy was so poor, when he died, that ibere were 

DO to bury him in. He wrote four books on Taoism. The 

author refe n Co here as Chiea Lou in order lo emphasize his 

own poverry. Giles, Bieg. Dts., p, 363, 

* This may dtber she was a good rteedicwoaaa ce pceably 
that she sold her own clothes from her maniage gousscau. which 
came in a wicker basket, in order to provide him wish a wardrobe. 

* ie. to see if there were any leaves likely (0 fell. 
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Your needlework U stall preserved, but I do not dare to spread 
it out. 

Because of old associations' I am kiJid to the slave girls. 

I have already met you in my dreams and have sent you 
money." 

I know that my grief is the common lot of ail, 

But because we were poor and rncan as husband and wife, 

I grieve over a thousand things. 

Pat IB 

In my idle moments I sit pitying you and grieving for 
myself 

Of my life how much is left to me ? 

T8ng Yu* had no children and calmly accepted fat^* 
P'an Yiieh * raoumed his wi& and wrote to her m vam. 
In the same grave’s dark vault, what can we hope for ? 

It is still hard to foresee a union in another life; 

1 remembering they used to serVe you- ^ 

* No* to be couAued with die paper money scatrered to h'Jj iQe 

road ” M a fiiaenl ia order to pl«a« the devfli, but the mon^ biTO 

u die comb, Ibc Chinese combme a sccp<icaj atricude to 1 * alter 
dea4h with medfiee to their e nc e eton. But ancetor worship is as 
sspofmat fiar the future of *e fimily « the paaf, 
a Ttog Yu, who lived in the Chin dynasty, fled &om baoditt «th 
his wife. 500 and aefhev. He had to abandon one of has chflditt 
to aeape and dedded to abandon his own son: because he was mU 
young and nught have another, but his brother was dead. He new 
had another son. but was much commi»rt>d for his behavjouf. He 
would be a lonely ghost. . 

< i'aa YBeb. also of the Chin dynasty, wrote mree poems entaiea 
" Mouming the dead," . . . . v 

a" Never to realise his fete " or.' was never left m doubt 

of heaven’s will" 
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I lie awake the whole night with my eyea open 
Wishii^ I could repay you for your put derocioo, 
But your eyes are £a8t closed.^ 


The Beautiful Woman 

£y TU FU 

1, WHO was the fiower o£ my day among the beaudes, 
Now dwell alone in a deserted valley \ 

I, who wa? well horn, 

Live desolate in a country retreat. 

In past timei there was ruin and turmoil in the Sootier 
passes; 

My bcothen met with destruction > 

What availed such high offidak their lofty rank 
When they could not protect thek own desk and blood ? 
It is the way o£ the world to rum in loathing from adversity 
and decay. 

The adairs o£ men flicker like a guttering candle. 

My husband bolds me in light esteem,* 

But his new mistress seems as beautiful as jade. 

Even the morning glory has its passing hour.* 

The Mandarin duck and drake * do not roost apaR, 

But wrapt in hi$ new havouricek smiles 

^ Perhaps a poetical coacdc and a forced antithesis between bis own 
oever-eloaiog eyes and her eyes which in diis Hfe always closed in 
pain, and are now closed in death, 
a An alcetnabve transladon: " My husband is digbty and fickle.*’ 
a Even the eonv^Tulus Much opens at motning to die at 
has IB hour of sunshiae. GUes gives " magnolia.** 

* Symbols of conjugal fiithfulness. 
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How can he heai his oU love’s sighs ? 

In che hills die spring wwer runs clear. 

But on leaving the hills it becomes muddy. 

My servant sells my pearls and returns 
To pull die creepers to patch my thatched roof. } 

Her mistress plucb flowers, but not to stick in her hair; ^ 

The cypress needles slide through her listless fingers. 

The weather is cold and my kingfisher-blue sleeves are thin ; 

As day draws to dusk I lean against the call bamboos (thinku^ J 
of ocher days). 


Autumn Evening 
hy ru MU 

On this autumn evening the white candle light shines coldly 
on the painted screen 

As she strikes the passii^ fireflies with her gossamer fim. 
The colour of the steps of the courtyard at night is like cold 
water, 

And she fits watching the Herdboy dally wi6 the Spinning 
Maiden.^ 

s Tl»e Herdsman is ideDCified with three stars in the censteDaiion of 
Aoufla, ihe Spioabg Maiden with Vega, Iheir latival occurs on 
Tih day of ibe 7tfa laonih; throughOM the year these two arc 
parted but on diis night alone the magpies make a bridge aao» 
the Milky Way and the hopeless lovers meet, la this poem u 

does not seem to be Uie 7th day of the yth month, aod the xto ot 

didr frustration is more pregnant than to asmoXB that the Herdsman 
s having his annual reunion. 
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Songs of the Four Seasons 
by u fo 
(i) Spring 

In the Cb‘m country lives Miss Lo Fu; 

.She plucks mulberry leaves beside green waters, 

Her white hand stretches out to couch the green leaves. 
Her make-up is &eshly put on. 

My silkworms are starving/’ she says, “ I must be oC* 
Do not hale your five horses to linger here. 


(IT) Summer 

On the Mirror Lake three hundred Ji broad 
The tender shoots of the lotus put forth fisdr flowers. 
In the 5ch month Hu Shih comes to pluck thexru 
Men come to gaze on the narrow Yo Ych.’ 

'When she rows home she docs not wait for the moon. 
For she must get huk to the Ku^ of Yiieh. 


{lit) Autumn * 

At Ch‘aag An there is a dun slip of a moon, 

The sound of beating clothes rises from a thousand families, 
The autumn wind blows without stopping 

^ A oibuiary stresiu flowing into the Mirror Lake, is Chpfc.iang, 
the ^ bngdon of Wu. Point of “ narrow ” is an anrithesit eo 
" 300 H broad.'* Wby didn't people prefer to gase at the splendid 
broad expaise of the lake ? Because it was through the narrow 
criboUTY that Hn had to pass on her way to pluck the flowers. 
' See Fletcheti Cents of Chinue Verse, p. t; Obata, p. 149, 
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Right from the jade door pass.^ 

Ah ' When will the Tartars suffer defeat 

And my good man recum from the distant battlefields ? 

{TV) Winifr 

To-moTTOw motnii^ the post leaves (for the frontier); 
The whole night we sniff and pack die unifonns*; 

Tender hands ply the needle uiUnl they are numb with cold. 
How can we wield the sdssOR any longer ? 

When finished the clothing has to be sent to a fer distance: 
How many days will it take to reach Lintao ? 

Spring Thoughts* 
hy U VO 

Tub grasses of Yen* are as tender as green dlk, 

Ue mulberries of Chin* bow beneath their leaves. 

Now when your thoughts are turning to home 
My Icmgii^ heart is already breaking. 

The spring wind is no friend of minc- 
How docs it dare enter my gauae curtains ? 

»Yo Min Kuan at Chia YG Kuan, on the oorth-wesl ftonder ef 
Kaow Tla» is gate » China and to trade and political eapannoa 

in Central Asia. The Chinese, once tbeif ocaipadon 3.000 yean 

tio of these lands ofpasage, stru^d to hold a pass whose pos^o 
was indispeasable against Wo-sun, YOeh Chib. Hsiaag-nu, Tartan, 
Tangut and MoagoL 

• le. put in wadding of silk-waste. 

• A wooian in the south awaits her husband absent in the norm 
As the northern grasses begin CO put forth their ahoots the husbands 
choughti should turn towards home wbe» die inulbeny trees are 
already bearing foliage and the waiting wife cannot contain her longing. 

• ChihlL • ShansL 







spring Bittemeu 

by UU FAMG-?*ING 

At the gauze window the sun sets and the day draws 
gradually to its close. 

In the Golden Room * there is no one to see the ravages of 
her tears. 

Dull and quiet is the empty pavilion at the end of the 
spring. 

Pear blossom covers the ground, but no one opens the 
door.* 


[No Tide] 
by U SHAN6-VIN 

Pm I. The Man 

Ik how many folds of scented gauze patterned with phcenix 
faf)< is the round jade top of your awning enclosed 
for the night? 

(Though) you have a like a fill moon, yet your blu^s 
find it hard to hide behind it. 

The carts rumble by to a soiud like thunder and so my 
words cannot reach yon. 

Otherwise it is quiet and soil and the golden lamp has burnt 
low. 

* llie Goldea Room k a reference (o Kan Wu Ti, wbe, wbea 
asked as a boy 'whether he liked a certain prisceUi said. " If I couU 
gee heM of tm, I would keep her in a golden room.'* Ic shows the 
peskion of the lady. i.e. she most be in the palace, 
a ptttomably the door to the Emperor’s apartments. Youth is 
dropping away like the pear blossom, with so one to see it 
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Tber« is no word that can pass from where you arc to where 
I am, where the pomegranate flowers arc red.* 

The dappled horse is tethered to the weeping willow on the 
bank 

Whither in the south west could we go trusting to a favourable 
wind ? 

pari U. The Woman * 

Up here behind fold upon fold of curtains is my Mo Chou 
Hail» 

After a long n^ the early dawn creeps slowly along. 

It was in a dream that the girl lived on the banks (of 
a river).* 

The small maiden who lived by the bridge after all (managed 
to] live without a husband.* 

The wind and waves do not realize how weak are the stems 
of the water chestnut, 

> He is probably serenading her from the garden and he would 
like to elope with her. 

* In die secoed half of the poem ibe nuideo is trying to eoDaole 
benelf with precedents for bet Wrgmity, but the undereuneiU is one 
of passion. 

* Lit. " Hill of not gticTing." There were two femous beaobes 
by xume of Mo Chow one from Shib Ching and cbe otbei from 
Loyaag. " Whew it Mo Chou ? Mo Chou is west of Ssediwaa, 
‘'You boatmen pull in your two oats and hastes to fetch ber to me.” 
Liaag ^u Tl wrote a poem about the other. 

* King Hsang of Ch'u dreamt that be had rebdoos with a ^vy 
lady OD the of a Lake neat Po Yang, but be awoke and found 
it a dream. 

* An old speaks of a gid that lived by a bd^e at the watec- 
sde and was unable to marry. 
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Is ic tlie mooQ oc che dew whicli tcaclies the cassU leaves their 
sceoc ? 

1 loiow that the thoughts of love have no reality in them 
And yet I cannot save myself from the grief of desire. 

Spring Grief 
hy CHIK ck‘ano esO 
DsjVB away the yellow oiioleSi 

Do not let them perch and sing on the bough (ouaide my 
window),*’ 

For their sii^g disturbs my dreams 
And 1 cannot go to Liao Hsi.‘ 

A Palm Composition^ 

hy RSVEH FENG 

Ik the twelve towers her eaidy motiung toilet is completed. 
From the tower “ of lookup for Airies ” she gazes towards 
the Emperor’s (apartments). 

On the palatt gate ^e locb bite on their golden beasts and 
the linked rings are cold. 

The water drips from the copper dragon. 

When will the water clock bring in the day ? 

Her cloudy hair combed, she looks at the mirror. 

She changes her ^ clothes, puts on more perfume. 

(At last) from a distance she spies on the front hall of the 
emperor and sees the curtains drawn. 

The acicndanti in thdr uniforms are making die imperial bed. 

1 Itie lady does oot want to be deflected from loyaJry to bet hiubaod. 

* Maoebum, wh«i« her husband is on distant active service. 

* Ibis poem dmoiba tbe of one of the inpeml eo n c v b i n w 

waiting ID vvn for the impenal iarouB. 
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The Poor Womn 
by ck‘in t‘ao-yxt 

(BsouOHT up) ixi a thatched cocuge, what do« she know of 
the sccrucd pleasures of gau« and openwork alk ? 

She who would love to have employed a goodjo-betw^ 
Mid is sick at heart (because she cannot afford it).* 

Who is she to hope for the love of gay young sparks and the 
young men about town ? 

She, like the rest of us, lives in hard times and has to be 
economical in die whims of the toilet. 

What is the use of her venturing to boast of her ski lled 

When she cannot make up her eyebrows with the odicxs and 
paint them long ? 

Bitterly year after year she presses out the gold embroidery 

And on behalf of ocher girk makes bridal clothes. 


A PaUci Son^ 
by PO CKti-i 

Her tears are spent in her silken handkerchief, 

Yet dreams not come. 

in the depth of the mghc from the &om of die palace comes 
the sound of songs to music.* 

* Periap* '• she of employii^ a go-bohffe« but h« heart 

anks. bemuse sbe laows she bu no chance with eligible youi^ men; 
so At who would [besuchafoolastojfiaimlove with an 

accomplnhed and venatile youc^ man.** 

»j.e. The teveb erf ©then, whose company h« been prefeeed to 
hen. 
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she is sdU pretty and young, yet the (Imperial) farour has 
been withdrawn before (withering beauty jusdhed it). 
Leaning aslant on her wicker-&amed brazier ^ she sits till 
dawn. 


The Gotd Threaded Coat * 

by Tu cr'id-nianc 
Com not the gold-dueaded coat, 

Grasp the years when you are young, 

When the flowers open come pluck them; 

Do not wait to gather a spent spray &om an empty bough. 

* lit. “ Steam cage.” 'Hiis was not a piHow or an iscerue burner, 
but a eenciiyanee properly osed for drying dotbes, and also used to 
give warmth to the room. 

* The monl ” of diis poem is Herrieh’s “ Gather ye rose-buds 
while ye may.” Mere Cms, p. 194. 
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PAINTING, MUSIC AND DANCING 

LisUning to Mr. Tung Tci playing on the Tartar FlaMkt 

and sending mtd to Mr. Fang, the Court Chamherlain^ 

hy u ca‘i 

Op ancient dmfis tte lady Ts‘ai composed an ak foe the 
Tartar flageolet 

It was a melody in eighteen bats. 

Tk Tattats wept so that their tears moistened the v^yside 
grasses ; 

The Chinese envoy groaned as he turned towards his parting 
guests, 

(For the mmc spoke) of andem battlefields now green 

And of beacon fires ioi^ cold of the Ta Huang swppcs dreary 
with driven snows. 

Now (Mt. Tung) touches the shang chord,* afterwards ftus 
and the yii, 

(And bis audience) is startled on all fides 

By the whisper of aucunui leaves. 

Ah I Mister Tung, you are inspired. 

Under the dark shade of the fin the supernatural world 
steals to listen. 

1 GSes hu *' Supervisifig Ceosor.'* 

* Possibly die scop of a wind mstnimeat. 





The note& £rst slow, tliea respond to your couch; 
They come and go instincc with pa$uon, 

As when o’er the empty hills the birds scarcer co lenim in 
flocks, 

Or as when o*er ten thousand U flie douds float now dark, 
now light, 

(You reproduce in turn) die notes of che fledgeling wild goose 
cbac has lost its flock in the night 
(Or the cry) of the starved Tartar child yearning for his 
mother's breasts. 

(Ac your couch) the river stills her waves 
While the birds cease cheir cries 

And the Wu>Chu tribes chink of cheix distant homeland 
As a wail of sorrow rises from the sands and dust of Tibec. 
Then the sad air charges suddenly to gust and storm, 

As when wind blows chiough che trees or rain dashes down 
on the riles, 

Or the springs shoot forth in spray above the heads of the 
trees, 

Or the wild deer bellow as they run hebw the lodge. 

At Ch*ang An next to the east wall neat che palace 
Where the pbcenix lake &ces the gate of aaure gems 
Lives a scholar ^ who despises &me and riches. 

Morning and evening he lOngs to see you (Mr. Tong Tai) 
visit him 

Carrying your flageolet. 

> le, d>e censor. 


A' 
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At thi House oj the C^ial Wei Ting looking at the 
Paintings of Horses painted hy General Tsao 

fey TU FD 

At the beginiiing of the dynasty among those that painted 
saddle horses 

There were none that counted as an inspired artist but Prince 
Chiang Tu‘; 

But in the last thirty years it was the General’s forms which 
eclipsed all others. 

Men saw again the real yellow horse depicted 
When in times past he copied the former Emperor s ■ steed 
" White in the Bright Evening.” 

For ten days thunder and lightning played over the dragon 
pool; 

Wifoin the palace there was a deep cornelian bowl, 

The concubines of third and those of the fifth rank pass the 
order to tbeir juniors to fetch it 
The cornelian bowl is bestowed upon the General and he 
gives thanks, dances, and zetums home. 

L^bt gauaes and fine silks * rained upon him in one continuous 
stream 

‘Ptioce Ning (e]d«t son of Tai T»og, 7x0-713)» who punted 
lectures of horns. Soma nme early ia die eighth century 
he painted the wdb of a pavilion «( Court wMit wpr we c T a rio ti of aa 
botsesinadust storm. WearetoldthefiaperorHsUaB Tiunggrmdy 
fine beads and dappled coats. " Every detail was pezv 
feet and their !oDg wizid* 4 os 9 ed doud^ike manes were easnordinanly 
reaHstie; when one of the hozKa was lussif^ it was believed 
^orie had myscedovily transformed ic into e real bone.*’ 
a Emperor Hstian Tsuag. 

* This dilttc CO the yjlVt i^oe him to get home 

to pasu on them, or diose gives him in paymecz for his pi tf u z m. 
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when the royil houses and cbe noble fianilies s«au« his 
calligraphy. 

For the first time they perceive their screens bathed in 
radiance. 

Of ancient times T‘ai Tsimg ^ possessed a ciirly*Kaired hone 
And of recent dmes the family of Kuo * possessed a piebald 
steed; 

To-day there is a new picture of these two horses. 

When connoisseurs see it they s^K (with pleasure). 

These two are war horses (capable of striving) each one 
against ten thousand. 

(Behind them) the white silk stretches fat away in wind and 
sand. 

The other seven horses also painted with consummate 
skill), 

There are eold mists beyond them, they move as in an 
atmosphere of sleet and mow * ; 

Their £roscy hooves beat the ground amidst the long avenues 
of catalpa trees. 

The officials and the grooms that tend the stables stand in rows. 
How it stirs the soul (to see) such horses srriviag for 
mastery r 

Their glance is clear and noble, 

Their poise effortless and eage>spirited. 

May I ask you who has keen enough pcrceprion to appreciate 
these? 

^ S«cOQd Emperor of die Tang dynasty. granHfatlief ofHsuaal^oQg. 

* General Kuo TeQ-yi. 

* One lot c rpfCQdea nkei this lioe to n£cr io the coIour of (he horse 
" red mned wUh white ** against an smptasioc of distance*' ILere 
afap oft as it w er e ia a «vi«i>gtir>g of red nusc and white snow ia the 
cold air.” 


To~diy there is Wei yesterday ifacre was Chih Tun.* 

Recalling tbe former imperial procession at the Hsin FSng 
Palace. 

It seemed as if their streamers of kir^fishcr feathers almost 
touched the skies as the cavalcade moved east, 
r^ p/-r% 1 m g and curveting, thirty thousand horses, JJ wiih the 
bone and dnews you sec m diis picture. 

Since die days when the emperors offered the river ancestors 
precious treasures * 

No more is there a shoodng the dragons in die waters of the 
Yangtze. 

See you not that to^y from amon^ die pine and cypress 
before the hall of the Golden Maize 
The dr^on horses have all disappeared, 

And there is only the note of the bird whistling in the wind. 


On seeing the Pupil of Kung Sun dance the Sword Dance 
by TU ?u 

(On the Z 9 th day of the loch month of the and year of Ta Li 
[ saw in the house Yuan Ch'lh, an odidal of Ruei Chou,* a 
girl named Li from Lin-yii^ * dance a sword dance. I 
admired her sldll and asked her who had caught her. She 
said the lady Rung Sun. I remembered that in the third year 
of K'ai Yuan at Yen-ch‘&og,* when I was a small boy 1 had 
seen lady Kung Sun'dance. She was che only one in the 

* A couR secretary who was a paialer. 

* A horse paiaeer of the dyuascy. 

* f refeteoce ro sacafice of horse ro the Gods of the River. 

* KiangAi. * Hooaa. 
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Imperial theatre who could dance this dance. Now sbe is 
aged and uokno wn and even hec pupils have passed the heyday 
of their beauty. I wrote the poem to express my sorrow. 
The work of Chang Hsii * of the Wu * district, the great 
master of grass wricii^, was improved by his having been 
present when the lady Kung Sun danced In the Yeb ^ 
district. From this may be Judged the art of Kung Sun.) 

Op old dmea diere was a beautiful courtesan Kung Sun, 
When she danced the sword dance evetyone was moved; 
Those who saw her were massed like die hills tense with 
emotion; 

Heaven and earth swayed in sympathy up and down. 

For she dashed like the arrow with which die archer Yi * shot 
down the nine suns 

And soared as a crowd of spirit kings astride their winged 
dragons. 

She began like a thunder clap with all the anger of rolling 
echoes, 

She finished like the waters of the Yangtze shining calm and 
still on a summer day. 

Hec red Ups, bet pearl sleeves ace things of the past, 

But in the eveiung (ofher life) there was a pupil to carry on 
her fngranc traditions. 

When the beautiful dancer of Lin-ying, now (her successor), 
danced in Po Ti * Palace 

She danced wonderfully to the music and her skill triumphed. 

i Tang eaDignphisc. ' * Kiaegsu. * Honan.' 

* A fiu£Ous archer in Chinese mychoJogy vAo shot "in* suna down 
fiora the sky and became King of the ceuh : hii wife, Ch'sng-o, 
became queen of the moon. 

* Szechww. 




When I talked with her we found a common background of 
memory. 

Overcome by memories the episode was coloured with an 
added poignancy. ^ 

Ming Huang possessed over eighty such girb, of whom Kung 
Sun excelled all as a sword dancer. 

The passage of fifty years is gone as chc cum of the hand, 

Wind and dust in continuous storms * have darkened the 
Imperial palaces, 

The children of the pear g:ard<n * have drifted away like 
smoke, 

The renmanc of that galaxy of beauty (look forward) to the 
br%hc cold of a winter's day. 

The trees already meet to the south of the tomb of 
Huang. 

On the stone walls of Cb'ii T'ang * the grasses rattle in the 
wind. 

(Tomighc) as this splendid feast, as the song of the tonoise- 
flute and die pipes drew to its close, 

Ac the very moment of my ecscacy came sadness; while the 
moon comes out in the east 

An old man like myself does not know where to go. 

With blistered feet 1 stumble among the wild hills, yet I regret 
my haste. 

* Rcieraice to ^ successive Turikn invasions, and the rebellion of 

An lu-4han whieh distressed the close of Minf Huang’s trigo. 

* A school of acting and music. 

* Saechwan. 
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Song to the Lute 

by u ch'i 

Tkb hose to-n^ht brings wine and we xoake merry tc^ether 
And he invites a guest &om Kwai^ Ling to play to us on the* 
flute. 

The moon shines forth on the dey walls where a few crows 
hayc not gone to roost 
The hoar frost fceews a thousand trees, 

The wind blows cbrougli out clothes, 

But the bronze stove glows and the flickerir^ candles give 
added hght 

To begin with, he plays the “Waters of Lu,” 

Afterwards it is die “ The Princess of Chu.'’ 

As the music strikes up all else is silent. 

From the corners of the room there is no murmur, 

While the scars above &de. 

1 have come all these thousand miles to Ch'Sng Huai ^ on 
official appointmejit, 

But now my resolve to return to my native land £rst takes 
shape. 


A Ballad ef Painting addrtssti to General T*sao Pa 

iy TU FU 

CsHBKAL, although you are descended from King Wu of 

Wd » 

To-day you have come down in the world, 
r Sxechwan. 

* T»o Ti'ao, dw iunoiu general of the novel of the “ Three 
Kiagdoos/* was known as Wei Wu. 
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Yet you 4re sell of high descent. 

Tbe kii^dom-carviDg heto * has passed away. 

But his cukure and learning live on in you. 

WhcD you first studied calJigiaphy you were a follower of 
the lady of Wei,* 

But to your disapporntmenc you could not surpass Wang Hsi 
Chih.* 

The ardst docs not know when old age arrives. 

Wealth and honours are to you like the floating clouds. 

In the years of K'ai Yuan * you were seen at court; 

Tlie imperial benevolence often required your presence at the 
hall of the soudicm fragrance. 

In the Mouncing Cloud pavilion the portrrits of meritorious 
officials bad become faded ^ ; 

You set 10 work to give them new life, 

You portrayed tbe wotdiy ministers with official caps. 

Retce gene^ with big feathered arrows at cheir waists. 

The very hair on the faces of Pao Kung * and O Rung • 
seemed re be moving ; 


»i.«. Ts'ao Ts'ao. 

* Died A.n. 349, of Wang Hsi CM), the lamoiu calljgnpliut. 

* A.D. 3 as- 379 « In hu youth a diHgeiu student of tbe classics. He 

(Qse CO be 4 firigadiet-Geoenl. He is said to baye bees die greatest 
calligrapbec ever produced and to have bveoted the deiliy 

sryle. Hia script is described as light as ebe floating clouds, v^roiu 
as a startled dragos. Ob ooe occasion be is said to have made a copy 
of tbe Tao Tl c-hing for a Taoist monk ia exchange for a flock of 
geee. Ooe of his chief delighe was to play with his grasdchildreD. 
^rtiom he used to catty about and " stuff with sweets.” 

* A 713 - 743 . 

* Ibete were supposed co have been twenry^bur of these poroasts. 
pucred a century earlier in the ChSt^-fcuao period, A.D. 

* Two great generals who helped co found tbe Tang dynasty. 

N 
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Theii heroic mien vivid as in the days of cheir lust for battle. 

The lace emperor possessed a jade-colouxed horse ; 

A whole army of paincers painted it from diA^nt poincs of 
view.' 

One day it was led to die steps of the red terrace and stood 
poised in che imperial gateway like (che spirit of) a 
nuhing nughey wind. 

Ac die Ernperor’s command you threw open a roll of blank 
silk, 

Your dioughts and skill were bent on. the task before you ^ 

In the twinkling of an eye diere came forth a true dragon 
(horse) of the Nine Heavens. 

Id one wash ten thousand other pictures of horses paled into 
insignificance. 

The jade flower steed (you painted) is hui^ above the 
imperial couch. 

On his verandah befbic the imperial couch che two horses 
(model and painODg) &ce one another.* 

His Majesty smiles delightedly and hastens to bestow gold 
upon you; 

Grooms and stablemen alike are dumfounded. 

Your pupil Han Kan * became flunous early in che palndng 
of horses and exhausted every special feature. 

But even he was only able to paint the flesh and not the bones. 

And his painongs of splendid steeds lacked the breach of lUe.* 

1 Alternative tnosUdoa: " A whole anuy of pamten pristed k 
but did BOt get it right I" 

a AltecuBve tnnsUdon: “ One bung above the couch, the other 
(itandicg) before the courtyard; snipeadow.” 

• A painrer of hones flourubed e. 

4 Lit. Aed was lo iDSensitive as u allow die spirit of efaae noble 
steeds to wilt and pchab." 

/■ 
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The excellence of your paindng, General, lie* in it* spirit. 
You would also pamt scholar* if diey came your way, 
But Kniay, adrift on the surface of these troubled rimes, 
You arc forced to paint even die men of the street. 

Your road to advancement is closed and the world looks 
coldly on you. 

No one in the world has ever been as poor as you, 

But from old rimes rill to-day those whose fame has been high 
have in the evening of their days 
Fallen on evil rimes and their lives have been crumpled. 
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OFFICIAL DUTY IN THE PALACE 


to Tu Fit at the Ts$ Sheng'^ 

hy ts'In ts*an 

TocFraw we mourned the vermilion sieps,* 

Each in our dUTcrent grades and limited by the purple u/ei.* 
In the morning we followed the maces of office (into the 
Palace); 

In the evening we came home permeated by the imperial 

incaix. 

Now, white-haired, I lament the filing of the 6owers»* 
But I watch you with pride soaring like a bird in the «ure 
sides, 

And as the holy court is without fault or flaw, so I find my 
memorials are few and iar between. 

* A govffmnent department b which Tu hi held oOice. 

* Steps lading Co ^ throne. 

* Ugeucremia—“ Putple forbidden city a name for thn pUcl, 
aJso la llcd “ At hundred days red " and " afrud of being ddled.'' 
planted in the Grand Seereudat. 

«I am a bade number. 


Harmcnizing a Poem of the Court Official Chta Chih 
enUtled “ Morning Uuk ” at the Ta Ming Kung 

by WANG WBI 

Thb purple-capped cockman anoounces the davm ^; 

The Master ofthc Rob« brings in the imperial fun and the 
kingfisher blue garments; 

The nine^’old gates • open »the audience hall of the palace t 
The oflicials of a Aousand countries bow to him who wean 
the many casselled headdress *; 

The l^t of the sun strikes upon the Taoist emblems * and 
makes them gUttet; 

The incense swirls round the writhing dragons of Ae 
(imperial robes) till they float m mist; 

The audience over Ae duty remains of copyii^ out Ae fiTC 
coloured eAct *; 

Gems jmglc recuming home along the ride of Ac pbcetiix 
pond.* 

»T^maBwhoaimouw«tb«brMkofAy. He ealla outride the 
** red bud gate “ that Ae cock has crowed 

• Keavai «pp«ed xo ha« nine-fold gates to the palace mutt have 

the ame. , ... 

• In aneieot dme the most importtnt headdress. High at the back, 
tew in freoc. On top like a moftar-bo«A Rectangular dupe. 
Known as flat heaven cap. In front and behind taseb bang down 
» which pearb and jade are attached, "nie cropetoc had la, PfUK« 
of blood 9 , h^ court offickb 7, less important S- fr wait « dlJ 

and of Ming. . , 

*" Fairy palms" on brooee pUan. holding bovds to catch the dew. 
»A tcfetence to the dudes of Chia Oah, who was a sort ofprmre 
secretary. 

• He remnu by the mner ptedem as befits a high o ffi oal. Other 

aRendiog the levie would pa» outside 00 learing. 
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Sleeping a Spring Nigk in the Palau Annexe ‘ 
by TU pu 

The flowers Kiflo palace walls sunk in shadow, 

Birds chatter on their way to roost, 

The scars shine and twinkle iiico the ten thousand palace 
windows, 

The nine terraces of heaven lie lulled in the added brighmess 
of the moon. 

Unable to sleep, I listen for the turning of the golden key in 
the lock 

Because of the wind I think I hear the jade ornaments a ookle. 

To-morrow morning I have to report to die throne, 

So I keep wondering how much of the night has flown. 


A Paem with No Tide * 

hy U SHAITG-YIN 

It seems only last night that the stars shone and the wind 
blew; 

Your quarters were at the painted tower in the west, 

Mine in the pavilion of the cinnamon tree hall in die east^ 
Alas, to-day, I am no cobured phccnix that can fly to you 
with doubb wings, 

»Tlie poce sleeps tc the annexe of the palace, pteparatory to making 
a repotl W the throne at the cady morning aud i ence. 

• In the absence of a dile k is genesally aammed ^ the poem a 
a love wpg and that the wxieet was a s hao ied to ode it, but chh poem 
u more probably a memory oft pan fieetive party among fricndi, 
wbidi bted undl ihe offidal beOs sounded fi>r the morning audiesace, 
temembered by an offidal now in (he ptoviocee who sighs foe *e 
flesbpoB of (he capital. See Mm Geev. pp. 14$, t 4 ^- 
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But my mind ■ is guidt to apprehend spiritual affiniiy and can 
gee througli eo you. 

(On that evening) we »c opposite to each other aiid we 
amusea ourselves with ^nding aCTOSS the hook * while 
die spring wine was wann. 

Bach in out place we played " hitting the cover » to the 

light of red candles* „ , r i 

Until, alas, I had to go, hearing the drum that called for the 

early morning audience. 

Then i rode away liomc to the orchid tower “; 

Now I am like the river weed that flows this way and that. 


s“b my mind I wn like a spiritual thinocerw chal msbea w 
hearec.*- Meanbg of this uncemir. But retain apirirual quaUne 
«sigoed » die W of Che rhbocetw, whUh points to heaven ^ 
pX ir a spiritual bea«. See Pac Poh-1^. Gsl« trambw thu 
phrase. "His mind is very quick lo apjwebe^ every 
»Probably some kind of" Up jenkms.*- We dut to Wu 
Ti played a game with a ^IKo Koh, who had ajade hc^ m hex 


bX but ie may refer to cbe Chinese game of gueamg 

snick up,*' in which the people sifiting opposite omultaaeously expose 
a nismbcr of fingers against the combined sMmb« ^c are diown 
dieffl. Those who lose pay fbrfec by a drink. Tha game « 
played ia the south at banqucc and makes (hem a n^hemaie. to* the 

wests become flushed and noisy. Hiis game is played ^ lealsaw, 
but by no ocher race ia Europe. In Piedmoiu il is calW 

a" Hitting the cover." a literary man's game; probably somcihiag 
like consequeacea or aexosties. 

• lUd ofidles are used for festive occasions. 

• The censor’s yamert. 
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VI 

SEPARATION AND EXILE 


Saying FartweU to the Assistant Magistrate U» ^graded in 

Ofiicial Service to Hsia Chung ^ and to Assistant Mogistrau 
Wan demoted to Ck*ang Shan* 
by KAO SHIH 

AiAS I My Ssiends, how do you feel about the parang? 

Say your horses; empty one cup of wine and let me ask you 
about the places whither you are goii^. 

In Wa Hsia ’ the howling of the monkeys will make the rears 

m 

From Hftng Yang * how many letters will the wild geese 
bring as they €y home ? 

O’er the Green Maple Rivet* in autumn (there is one) 
disappearing sail. 

By the side of the “ White Emperor City ” * annent trees are 
thinly scattered, 

But the imperial favour in this hallowed age sell sbeds on us 
its cefreshiog dew,* 

Temporarily you may have to say good bye, but don’t hang 
back. 

s Szechwan. * Hunan. ' Seechwas. 

• ie. .We mufl uke up wtucever burdea the inpemL pleasure 

impose, [n writing ihh he bad co be orefiil sot to tty anyUuag 

dttt could be inrerpreced as treason to tbe Emperor. 

^ 
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Dreaming of Li Po^ 
hy TU W 

Tia paitbgs caused by death are swallowed In silexKe, 
But iosc among the living arc a source of ncvcc-ending 
grief. 

Alas! From the malarial swamps south of Kiang-nan * 
The exile sends no news. 

Ah I my old triend, how I dream of you. 

Clearly our long friendship is reflected in my mind, 

Yec I fear lest youx spirit should be among the gboscs. 
Immeasurable is the ^stance that divides us, 

Yet as yoox shade comes to me the maples turn green 
And as it goes the mountain pass turns black, 

But co-day you are (caught) in the (political) net 
And the spiric is Dot your earthly shape, for ace you not 
incalculably away ? * 

The serang moon strikes the rafters of my home 
And it scili seems to light up your &ce. 

The water is deep and the waves arc 'vride; 

Do not allow the scaly dragon to get you. 

The driftieg clouds float by all day ; 

The travelling ftiend goes fu away and does not recum. 

For three n^bes running I dreamed of you 

And in my love for you I knew your thoughts. 

Wh» you said ^well you had a hurried aii, 

The road was hard and your coming had not been easy. 

^ Li Po wu baoished in A.P. 7^8 because of his conaeedon with 
Prince lio. 

* South of the Yangise Firei. 

* These two lines in some edioou eome betbre “ Yec I fisar iete 
your spirit,” ete., etc. 
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Much wind rufH« the surfeces of the (Yangtze) river and 
the (Tui^ T'iiag) lake. 

1 fear the paddles of your boat may be lost. 

(bi my dreams) I saw you come out of a doorway saatching 
your white head 

As if you were betraying your life's purpose. 

Here in the capital we am resplendent with official umbrellas 
and the regalia of oflice. 

You alone are sad and distracted. 

Truly, alas, the net has closed over you 

And this old body of yours must bear with the meshes. 

A fame that will last thousands of years 
Is but a lonely mcHdccry whcu life is past.* • 


No Title 

by U SHAN&-YIN 

When you said you were coming it was but empty words i 
Now chat you have gone you have left no trace. 

The moon shines aslant the rooft at the fifth watch ; 

1 dream that you have gone away for good; 

1 cry out, but it is impossible to call you back. 

I try to write to you, but such is my haste that the ink is not 
properly mixed. 

On the top part of the cage the light of the wax lanterns 
reflects the gold kingfisher feathers.« 

’ Court glotia sera vtnjL 

* ? *' ’Ac dim light of siy candle shows up only half of the gold 
fcingPiher feathers.’' 
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The mmk perhime floats faintly through the embroidered 
hibUcua (cunauu). 

Liu^ was sorry that Paradise was so far away, 

But 1 am soil more troubled for 1 am much further away 
than he. 

The east wind comes in gusts, bringing soft dro^ of rain ; 
Beyond the hibiscus pond there is faint thunder.’ 

The gold toad ’ bites on the lock and tbe incense comes 

$ 

TTieJade dger ’ puJU at the rope and die water is drawn up 
from the well. 

The lady Chia ’ spied through tbe screen on the charms of 
young secretary Han; 

The lady Mi * left a pillow for die prince of 

' Lio Oun, a Rip van 'Winkle of (he Han dynasty, who west to 
die Tien Tai Mooanery to look for herbs and fell In wuh some 
spirie of the snounsaijis %vuli ^idiich he daftied. When he renuned 
he fbond be had seven genenDoss, 

* Of a coBUDg Korm and not of wheels. 

* The lock of a Chinese box often in the form of a toad because 
the creature was supposed co be able to hold iu breach iacennioably 
and so cm bice and bold on and need never relax its grip. Puc on 
a box as symbol that it cannot be opened. Fragrance comes through, 
1 . 0 . she is buried deep, bucbecperhimeescapa. The text says" comes 
ID." apparendy penetrares the locked dooi from outride. 

* Well lope either had a jade dger clasp hsecoed at a certain pohu 
of tbe rope, so by tbepoaldon of k you could gauge the depth of the 
warex. or perhaps the dger was carved on tbe parapet. 

*The lady Oua who dieted with her Other's secretary. One 
morning her &thet smelt bu scent on hit clotbm; and then permitted 
(he marriage. 

* The fiiry of the Rives Lo. A woman who had been drowned 
and became a water &jry, who visited the Prince of 'Wti iaa dream, 
and le£i her pillow behind. 

• So 






Bat the human heart in spring cannot hope to vie with the 
flowers, 

For every surge of heart there is a pinch of ashes. 

No Tiik 

hy U SHANO-YIN 

Whbh we were able to meet it was hard enough and now we 
arc parted for ever it is harder sdll; 

The east wind * has died down, and the hundred flowers have 
^ faded. 

The silkworm of spring spins its silk up to the moment of in 
death *; 

The wax candle is burnt down » the end and only then arc 
ia tears dry. 

In the morning I gaae into my minor and grieve that xny 
coocn locks must change ; 

la the evening the bright cold moon calls forth my sad songs, 
(Yet after all) it is only a short road 6 : 0 m here to paradise. 
Will not the blue bird be indu^ent and allow • me to steal 
a glance. 

IJnes uritten to Mr. Secretary Yiian m setting forth on 
the Yangtze 

hy vm YiNG-wu 

Sadly, sadly, I leave those who are near and dear ; 

Ughtly I am home away into the mists. 

> Tba di ffimlHes that have kept us apart b die past have disappttred, 
but love as sow extinguidied. The cod of tbe east wind meuu the 
pa win g of apiug and the fiotisegumr &difig of flowers. 

* Tlie stlkwoczD cocoon. Everything has its day. 

* Pethaps aa as a scout for me, 
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As I am poled borne co Loyang ^ 

Ilic echoes of a bell drift through th© forests of Kwang Ling.^ 
This morning there was a sad parting, 

Where shall we meet again ? 

The aifaiis of the world are liJce a boat caught in a current, 
And bone away into dae stream. 

How can there be any permanence ? 

A Fareufell * 
by WANC WEI 

1 PTSMOUKT from my horse and drink your wine. 

I ask you where you are going. 

You say you are tired of life. 

That you go to lie on the slopes of the Southern Kills 
A pd I feel I need ply you with no more questions. 

The white clouds that doat endlessly by there (will separate 
you ftom the world of men). 

Unjuffilkd Desirf* 
fey ci po 

Part I {Sung hy tfu Mon) 

(I feel) dim and wistful yearnings to be in CH*ang An ^ 
In autumn when the crickets sing by the parapet of the golden 
well 

1 Id Hoaae. a former capieal. * Hupeh. 

* See Fkecher. Gems of CiUnese Versi, p. 130. 

* See FleEcber. More Gems of Ckirust Poetry, pp. 34-3O. 

* She was m Ch'ang An, the T*aiig apUal He wis at Yeoman, 
4 lonely moufuain rown in Seechwan. 
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And the light (mt makes one shiyer and the bamboo nuts 
arc cold. 

By the iUckehng flames of a solitary lamp my thoughts are 
like to die away- 

I roll up the screen and gaze at the mcMOo 
In the empty sky with many a vain long s^h 
For my flowerlike beauty who is parted flora me by the 
clouds. 

Above is the dark obscurity of heaven unfathomable. 
Below the waves of the green water dash and tumble. 
Heaven is high and the earth wide. 

My thot^bis fly oit theii bitter journey. 

But my dream soul catmot reach its goal for the banner pass 
is too hard (to penetrate). 

Endless longing breaks my heart. 

Pori II {An answer hy tho Woman) 

The sun’s colours fade, the flowers are covered with mist, 
The moon shines pale, I am sad and anxious and unable to 
sleep. 

I put down the Chao flute on its pheenix holder.^ 

And I take the Shu lute and b^in to sound its mandarin duck 
strings.* 

My song has a meaning but there is no one to hear it ^ 
Would rbaf ic could fbUow the spring wind to the Yen-jan * 
mountams. 

* Or the nows of the Chso luce have sunk to rest oo its pheenix 
bridge.” 

* Poesibly the striags of the luce were flstened by pegs is the form 
of dudu. 

* Oa the boundaries berween China aod Manchuria. 
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I think of you so away heyood the blue sky- 

Of old times iny eyes that sparkled are now full of tears. 

Oh ! if you doubt diis aching of my heart 

Here in my bright mirror come back and look at me. 

Thoughts m Chsmse New Year 
hy Ts‘ui t'u 

Hem am I far off* on the " Three Pa *’ road > 

Tethered to a body and exiled in a dangerous country 
a thousand leagues away. 

This evening 1 am surrounded by wild mountain ranges 
covered with lingering snows ; 

I sit by a lonely candle in the company of strangers. 
Gradoally 1 feel more distant from my fiends, 

Gradually I draw nearer to my servants. 

How can I bear to float about tied up but aimless ? 
To-roorrow the new year comes.* 

On parting with Han Shin at the * Rest House 

hy SSU-x'UNG SHU 

As ol^ ffiends we were separated by the Yangtze Rivet. 
For several years we were divided by hills and streams; 
Suddenly I see you and my choi^hcs are confused and 1 think 
it is a dream ; 

Together we grieve that we have been parted so long and ask 
each other a thousand Criflit^ things. 

) A dangerous toad in wmem S2ochwaii. 

a Another year wasted: oc radier perhaps be s chafing u efae 
mactioB with which he moit &ce all tbe promise of die new year, 
a SbeuL 

> 
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A single lamp shines through the wiacer rain. 

The deep bamboos are obscured by the floating mists. 
How we dtcad the breaHng of die dawn. 

Before wc leave our camp the parting cup is lovingly passed 
from hand to hand. 

Thoughts on tht Chill of Early Autumn 
hy MhrG hao-jan 

' Thb trees are bare, the wild geese have flown to the south, 
The north wind is cold upon the river. 

My home is by the winding watcR of Hsiai^ Yang * 

Far distant from the clouds of Ch'u.* 

I have had my fill of homesick tears in the land of strangers; 
I see a lonely sail upon the horiaon and would like to follow it. 
Lose at the ford, I wish to ask the way, 

But there is only die vast level expanse of water and die night 
coming down. 

At the Hibiscus Towtr saying Farewell ta Hsin Chien 
hy WANG CH*ANG-LING 

The cold rain was all over the river and night had fallen as 
1 entered Wu,* 

Wih Co-day's dawn I bid farewell to my feiends, for I go to 
• where the mountains of Ch‘u stand isolated against die 
sky. 

If my fiiends at Loyai^ aak after me. 

Tell di e m my heart is still a slice of ice in a jade bottle.* 

* Hunaa. * South of (he Timg T'ing lake. ’ Xnagao. 

* i.e. 1 am seiD uncotrupted io spite of the disappomnneecs of 
ofidal life. *' Clear aa ice and pure aa jade.” 


A Farguvll at the Chin Ling ' Wine Shop * 
bp u VO 

TliS bre«ze blows che wiUow catkins filling tke inn with their 

The barmaid fiom Wu ^ presses wine upon the guests and 
u^es them to drink. 

The young men of Chin Ling gather to speed the parting 
guest. ^ 

I am set for departure, but still linger, and so the goblets are 
drained. 

May I ask you, Sirs, whether the windii^ of the east-fiowing 
river 

May be compared to our thoughts at parting ; which will 
outlast the other ? 



A Farewell to CA‘j Wu ChUen who has failed in his 
Examinations and is returning Home to the Country 
by WANO wn 

In this golden age there are none that fiee ofEcaal life, 
Talent and intelligence show diemselves at court; 

And so it came about that pu, a stranger from the Eastern 
hilh, 

Left your herb gathering (and came to court), 

On puc arrival at the distant gold doors (of the capital), 
Who could say that your prindples would not find 
employment ? 

‘ Nuiking. * See FUlcber. Gew cf Chinese Verse, p. 11. 

* Khngsu. 
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You cunt from the country of the Yangtze and the Huai» 
at the time of the feast of the spring equinox,* 

And in the capital you had to mend your spring clothes. 
We pledge you >Aith wine on the road from Ch‘ang An. 
A friend dear to my heart goes on his way. 

You must now float away on your dnnamon boat. 

Soon you will arrive at your country rccicat. 

The distant forests will lead you on your way. 

(From afer) you will sec this lonely city gleaining in the rays 
of the setting sun. 

Although I schemed and unhappily they friled to employ 
you,* 

Think not that your good qualities are enrircly unappredaced, 

The Hut by the Mountain Stnam 
by UU TStWe-YUAN 

FOK a long rime 1 was bound by offidaJ cares, 

Then suddenly I was banished to the far south, 

To dwell at leisure among farmers and fruit growers. 

By chance I became a guest of the hills and forests, 

* A tribufary of the Yaugae in Kiangsu. 

* This feast is eaUed lum ihih, m^anifig ** eaev^ cold food.” (t is 
also called ehar^ yen, *’fbcbvideu fire.** It cones before our Ea ffcc 
and cwo days b^re the Ch'ing Ming festival, wttkh scam about 
April s and ends about April M. The euscooi of extioguishing all 
firs for a few days at this rime of the year is meaaoa^ in the Ouu 
Li. It was fbtbiddeii by Imperial edict in a.d. 474 ; but the ed wt 
could not be oiforced. The casGon is not faithfully observed e^^y, 

'Hie hahit of pucring out fire at the tine of die spring equinox 
is found anaoDg all wonluppers of the sun. 

* DIdcult to tmsUte, A quotation fiom the T» Chum referrifig 
ro (ho non-eecogurion of talent. 
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la the mommg chi plough turns over the dewy sod, 

Iq the eveniog (the splash) of boac-poles echoes among the 
houlders of che stream. • 

I come and go without meeting a human being; 

My songs ase to the blue skies of Ch*u. 

To c Friend^ 
by CHANO n 

Paatbo, but still full of longii^, in my dreams I visit the home 
of Ksieh 

And move along the little verandah and che zigzag balustrades* 
(Awaking &om dream) still foU of emodon I look out on my 
own courtyard illumined by the moon 
That yet shines for both of us on sprir^timeV 6dlcn Howers. 

* Lie. “ scot to someoae." It is suggested by CMnese commeocacors 
thar (his poem was really addressed to a woman, perhaps a mucl^ 
loved eouKosac. 



vn 

AT WAR. 


Lines on an OU Theme' 
by u ch'i 

Ik majihood always on lervice abroad, 

In youth a young fir«-«4Ccr of the suburbs of Peking,* 
Careless of life I threw myself before horses’ hooves. 
Prom the first I lightly valued my seven-foot grave. 

Id battle there is none who dares strive with me; 

My beard stands out like porcupine quills. 

Yellow clouds (of dust) rise below the Lung pass, 

Above white clouds drift by.* 

(There is) do going home dll duty is honourably discharged. 
In Eastern Liao * there is a girl of fifteen. 

Clever with the lute and the guitar, 

Talented either co dance or sing. 

Txlay she nogs on her Mongol fiute a soi^ of the stockades 
And it fills every soldier's eye with homesick tears. 

* Set Fletcher. Gcffii «/ CAinesc Vote, pp. 171 , 17a. 

* Lh, a hero from Yu &od Ycd,” t^vo d^arlmeBts, near Peking 

* Pificuk. Seems to be sdll rf fe rry^ to his youth ia 

village. ?" Yellow doud field " - ’* fields of core ” and ? " White 
cloud flies “ - ** riding like die wind." 

* Pteg-tieo, Maoehuru. 
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On spending a Night in Camp * 
hy Tts VO 

In the dear autumn the tent (is pitched) by the wall where 
the Wu Tung tree (stands) cold in die frost. 

Alone I dwell in the dty by the river, while the wax candles 
waste away. 

Throughout the long night the horns voice their miseries to 
the heavens,’ 

In the middle heaven has^ the moon, but who loolcs at its 
loveliness’? 

Wmd and dirt * whirling round cut off all communications. 
Already I have endured ten hazardous years in military service, 
Forced to continue, let me use this nest 
As if it were a rescmg-place for a bird of passage.’ 

Ai Evening Time at 0 Chou* 
hy IV Luw 

TsiaouoH a dnit on the douds I can see Hanyang ’ dry, 
Though it is still one day’s journey for my lonely saiL 

* Every word of tbe poem is supposed ce esrpress misery aod regrtf, 
says Che Chi n es e coauxseacary, 

* TUs is to show he is on active service, but probably as a clerk 
in the secretariat. The Tartar bom was only used on acrive service. 
It is always reiemd to in poetry as a seiiod due becokesa miwy, 

■ The moon is used heie fo sj^ca the peace Aat surrounds his fimily 

hfr. It suggetta the idea of die moon on his Arailyat home. 

* The iinwifttcd sAte of the country. 

* Or " Forced to fly from cbe nfiR, here [ can test for a moment 
on one branch in peace.” 

* Tlie writer is at Wu Chung on the south ride of the Yaaa» 
where ir k yery wide. 

* Hupeh. 
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Tiic mtrchants sleep by day, knowmg that it will be calm. 
The boatanen at evening chatter as they ftcl the odes.* 

In autumn where the three Hsiang > meet I think on my white 
hairs. 

My heart, homesick for my home a thousand miles away, 
looks up to the bright moon. 

My old property is already swallowed up by the wars, 
Yet still I hear on the river marches the grumble of the drum 
and the goog.^ 


The OU GeneraVs Sert^ 
by WANG WEI {written to music) 

Whbk he was fifteen or twenty yean old 
He went on foot to snatch a Tartar’s horse and rode it away, 
And in the monncains he had killed with an arrow a tiger with 
a white forehead. 

Fairly numerous at Yen were the yellow-whiskered geotleoKn 
he slew.* 

Single-handed he could turn the battle for 3,000 miles 
With his own sword alone he could oppose a million mca- 
His Chinese troops were impetuous and swift as thunder and 
lightning; 

The dashing and prancing Tartar horsemen fear the iron in 
their pitfalls. 

* Another reading " of the diataac tides.” 

* Hunan. 

I The eharaeref used here is f'u, a drum used oc horsebadc. 

* The original " yellow-whiskesed gendemao of Yeb Hsu ” vas 
Ts'ao Orang, son ^ Ts'ao Ts'so, a young fito-e«ter of the Three 
Kingdoms. HeteusedesafbUto the subject of the song whose hero 
is supposed to be even inoie formidable. 
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Wfii Ch'ii^ ^ wis never beaten ; that was hU good fortune: 
li Kuang ‘ had no success ; that was his misfortune. 
Since our hero retired office he has become an old 
man, 

He has lost his grip on worldly matters and be is now 
white-headed. 

Of old times his flying arrow never missed bodi eyes.* 
Today his left elbow is as knotted as the weeping v^ow; 
Now at the roadside he lelb ripe marquis melons. 

He has learnt how to plant his five willows ^ ; 

Ancient trees link the dense green foliage along the obscure 
lane in which he lives. 

Bleak winter hills lie opposite his empty window, 

But if he prayed, at his prayer the waters of Su < would 
gush forth 

Not like the man of Yung Chiian ^ who let himself go in his 
cups. 

Beneath the Ho Laa Mountain the war clouds are lowering ; 
Day and night feather despatches are swiftly exchanged. 
The Commissioners of the Three River Provinces enlist the 
young men. 

* Two generals of the Han dynasty. One was ruccmluJ but aoc 
able; tbe other able but ussueeesfbl. 

* TUs is diSculr. Ooe commentary this passage to he 
was completely regardless of flying airowi. 

•ic. He his leams as YUan-Miag (raped the five willows) to 
live simply as a hermic streanu and hills. 

* A reference » a Geoeral K«n Rung of the Han dynasty who 
when he vrai besieged by Tartan in the eiry of Su U, pr*^ for 

water Job his men should die of thirst, and a ^nog sudd^ appeared. 

* A General of the Han dynasty, Kuan Pu. who used to a« very 
Ouculeat arisen drunk. 

/ 
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Five dmes is rhe Imperial order sent to call the old general 
(from his retirement) •: 

He rubs and brushes his armour dll it shines like snow; 

Clutching his prcdous sword he brandishes it like a flashii^ 
star. 

He would he had the bows of Yen to shoot the barbarian 
general. 

Ashamed lo allow the clash of armio to come to the ears of 
the Emperor, 

Do not look down on him as one Qm.» prefect in YCan 
Ching,> 

For he is still able to fight one more battle to keep his laurels 
green. 


The Marching Son^ of Yen 
hy KAO SHIH {wriuen lo music) 

(In the 2rith year of K'ai Yiian,* a rna?^ following the army 
and returning from the border country showed me the Yen 
marching song and bis account of the battles $o wocked on my 
feelings tiiat 2 arraz^ed this echo.) 

In the days of Han the Chinese go to the northeast amid 
smoke and dust, 

The Han generals take leave of their ^mihes to break the fool 
robbers. 

Youi^ manhood has a natural spirit of adventure. 

The Emperor sends them with his especial blessing. 

^ Or tbe Ixnpeaal order is sent to (he General to go forth (with 
so axBiy) by five roads." TUs interpretation doa not fi^ w good. 
• Xa Tung Pu. • 739. 
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Xbey bang the meui and beat ch« drums as tliey go down to 
tke Elm Tree pass. 

Through the de&Jes of Chieh Shih ^ wind the lines of waving 
flags, 

The wardens of the frontier speed their feathered despatches 
over Han Hai,‘ 

While the hunting £res of the Tartar chieftains glare on the 
Lang ^ rac^e. 

Hill and stream stretch away distant and bleak to the farthest 
horizon. 

The cavalry of the barbarians come in an invading rush like 
wind, and rain. 

Only half our men survive the battle, 

Yet in the tents the female camp followers still cheer the 
survivors with song and dance. 

In the great desert at the end of autumn the grass withers on 
the &ontier poses. 

On the lonely dey wall at the close of day the warriors are 
few. 

But bodies chat have received the Imperial blessing make light 
of the enemy, 

Yet thdr strength is exhausted in the border forays and the 
siege is not yet raised. 

(They have been) day in day out in their armour; for this 
distant campaign speaks bitter toil and their labours are 

loDg- 

Their tears foil in sympathy with the wailing of those they 
have left behind, 

The beans of the young wives south of the wall are filled with 
mi^ivmg; 

i Manchuria. 
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Their warriors on the northern borders look back towards 
home in vain. 

The wind irom die border blows ceaselessly ; how can they 
cross it? 

In the uttermost Uoucs of the borderlands ate vast misty 
distances. What more is there ? 

Morniog, noon and night in this land of death the douds of 
battle rise* 

Throughout the chilly night the gongs sound and dippers 
boom.' 

fiach sees the ocher*s naked blades bespattered with blood. 

These men have looked death in the face not troubled to 
think of fame. 

Do you not see the sandy wastes and the battles and bitterness 
of the strug^. 

To this day you remember the great General Li.* 

The Song of the War Chariots * 
hy 7U FU 

CnAUon rumble, horses neigh, 

Infantry march with bows and arrows at their waists, 

Fadicrs and mothers, wives and children cun out to say 
farewell. 

Till dust hides the Ksien Yai^* bridge. 

We clutch at their cloches and run with them and get in the 
way crying; 

1 Throughout the nigbc. watches were bam on IceRles. 

* Li Mu of ^ Chao Stare in the Chou < 3 yeBS(y who had destroyed 

the Tartar ataea and eemored any fiat of iavaaon. 

* See Fletcher, Gtm of Chinese Verse, pp. 67-70. 

*Near Ch'ang-so. 
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Tlic sound of our weeping mourns up to the clouds. 

The passers-by ask them where they axe going. 

All they can answer is they are coiwcripes and k is urgent^ 

Boys who at the age of £iftecft were sene notch to guard the 
river, 

When they reach forty are still in the Amy of Occupation- 
When they went away the local headman bound thek heads, > i 

When they come home their hair is white. i 

Yet they have soil to guard the frontiers. j 

Those frontiec forts where enough blood flows to make an ^ 

J L. 

And mil the Emperor Mii^ Wang continues to extend his 
frontier. 

Have you not heard that among the fomilies of Han in the ^ 
Eastern Hills i 

Two hundred does, a thousand villages, and ten thousand I 

. hamlets I 

Are going back to thorns and wild willows ? 

Although diere be strong women to hold the hoe and the | 
plough. 

The grain grows wildly obscuring the boundary paths; 

How much more must foe Ch‘ui soldiers foce in the bitterness 
of battle ? 

They ut driven forth as if they were their own dc^ and 
fowls *; 

^ One comoeotary take this to oeaa that the r^iscer of oames 
bad been zmuidled so that uuiry niea had ser?ed much loi^ ^ 
they ought to have dope, 

* A badge of enrolment. 

• Wm i to mac die men of C^iu are so hardy and able to enduie 

tbo hardships of war that diey are made spedal OK of m the ompa^ 

and about like domfiffie animaU, 
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Although people of poddon may question them, how do 
soldiers dare admit a gfievance ? 

Moreover, although it is already winter tiiere is no end co 
campaigning on the west of the frontier passes, 

Yet District Magistrates urgently demand taxes. 

Where can the taxes come from ? 

It has come to this, that to give Hnh to sons is ruinous, 
And it is acrually better to produce girls. 

Girls can always be married to nd^UMurs; 

Sons are only fit to pensK like the prairie grass. 

All I see you not at the head of the Kokonoc 
How the white bones of the long dead lie unburied ? 
New ghosts complain bitterly, old ghosts moan. 

The heavens are darkened, the rain 
As the ghosts fiom the past whisper to those that have hat 
lately died. 


The Moon in the MounUiin Pass ^ 
hy U90 

Thb bright moon comes out fiom behind the Peak of Heaven * 
Floating in vast seas of cloud ; 

A distant wind fiom a myriad miles away 
Blows over the jade door pass. 

The sons of Han march along the Potfing * road. 

The Tartars peer into die hays of the Kokoncr.* 

* See Ftecefaa, Mort Orifu 0/ Chinett Poetry, pp. 14 and 1$. Obata, 
tVorki ^ LI Pe, p, 140. 
a 'Hie Altai Mountaiiu. 

' Maoeburia, * Tlie Palmin. 
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From oF old this w&s a battle ground 
From which none ever came back. 

The gaze of the aoUien ranges to die distant honzon ; 
Many -woebegone faces think of die homes they have left 
behind. 

This very night (their women watching icom upper 
chambers 

Sorrow and sigh, and^d no rest. 

A Spring Prospect * 

by TJJ fu 

capital is in rains,’ all that is left arc dtc hills and rivers ; 
In ^ring its streets lie deep in grass and trees; 

In sorrow for the times the very flowers are weeping 
And the birds flutter m grief at the sad farewell. 

The smoke of beaccw has burnt for three months on end. 
tetters from home are wordi ten thousand pieces of gold, 

I scratch the scanty hairs on my white head; 

Vaguely I struggle and without success to secure them with 
a pin. 

^ Anotfaer i&te^reUtioa makes these last two lines teTer ro the 
soldien on guard dury gasieg at tbe moon ftom the watdwown 
and d^inWpg of theix homes, 

* Fletcher, Aibre Gtm, p. p?. 

* Aflei the rebelUoQ of An Lu-shan. 




A Trooper's Sad Thoughts 
hy UU CffUNG-YIJNG 

Yba* by year if it is not GoJcJcn River » it is the fade Door 
Pass*; 

Morning afcM morning we take up our whips and gird on our 
sword rings. 

Through the white snow of three springs we have buried our 
comrades in “ green tombs " * of exile 

Where for ten thousand U the Yellow River winds its way 
through the black hills. 


The Song of the Frontier Post 

hy WANG CH^ANG-lItre 

Tsb c i ca das call in the mulberry trees where die leaves are few 
In the eighth month on the Hsiao * Frontier passes. 

From the barrier we pass on to anodier. 

Everywhere withered grasses meet the eye. 

From of old the strangen from Yu* and Ping ♦ passed this 
way; 

Now they all lie intentiingled with the dusty plain. 

Don^c you coo hunger to bo a soldier of foreunc 
Or boast of your roan horse with its jet black mane ? 

s Shami. 

«ShcQB. The river and the pas are nmr the frondet. 

• An allusion » the grave of Wang Chiu Cbuan. 

*Htu Kwaa in Kamo. 

* Chihh. • Sha«i. 
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A Scr^ in the manmr of the Pom ‘ of Lian^ Chou * 
by WANG HAN 

Bbavti^ * &oin che gnpes of Liang Chou in cups that 

glow in the night * ; 

Wc wish to drink bat the P'ip*a summons us co horseback,* 
Drunk we will lie down on the sands; don’t jeer at us; 
It is the old story, of those who wcut out co £ght, how many 
erer come back ? 

^ Tbe original ww hj Kuo Chih-yUn. 
a Kaosu, the £ir wea of the Empire. 

* Chinese wine is tpiiics. As wine is more poetical than spizics, It 
is sad Chinese did not use it. 

* i.e. of white jade. 

■ The p*i p'a was struck on horseback, and was a signal to the 
drinkers to be q,uick and fimsb thrir drinks. 
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THE HERMITS LIFE 

In the Evening returning Home to Lu Min,^ my Mjuntmn 

Home 

hy MBNG HAO-JAN 

From the hill monastery the bell sounds, 

Daylight gives place to dusk; 

At the Yu Liang»ferry head men wrangle and chatter as they 
clamber aboard 

And others follow the sandy shore to the river villages. 

I also- am on board the boat and return home to Lu Mfn , 
On Lu Mfin the moon shines brightly, ptishing its way 
through the forest mists, 

Suddenly I come to old Mr. P‘ang s hermiuge, 

Rocks by his doorway and the path is hinged with pises. 
This is where tranquillity and peace hold sway, 

Only the hermit-philosopher comes and goes. 

* Neat Hsiajig-yadg is Hupeb. 
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On searthing for Lu Hung^hien and not meeting Him 

hy TPZ PRIBST CHXACSAK 

Yocrliavc remored your house aJchough ic is not far from the 
dty wall. 

A wild path runs to it through mulberry orchards and fields 
of hemp; 

The chrysanthemums which you planted recently by the 
wattle hedge are growu^, 

But although autumn has come they are not yet in flower.^ 
1 cap at the door, but no bowling dog greets me; 

1 ask the neighbour on yotxr western side. 

They inform me you have taken the road to the hills 
And chat you only return each day at sunset. * 

fVith Kao Skih ami Hsiek Ch*u climbing the Pagoia of the 
Monastery of Benevolent Kininess 

hy Tsiw rs‘AN 

The pagoda shoots forth like a living thing, 

Standing alone it rears its head co du pal^ of heaven, 
Climbiag it one leaves the whole world behind. 

The steps coil upwards until they end in emptineas. 

Its striking height overawes the heavens,* 

Domiiutug the surrounding country like the work of no 
human hand. 

> Probably die &iead lived at ibe top of a hUi for while the (owa 
chrysaatheoiunu are in Uoom his have cot yet beguc ro Sewer, or 
an^y another sgs of the oewsesi of hi$ dwdhng. 

* The roggesdoo is that the subjeet of the poem is an ‘‘outade place 
man, ie. oueviio untranunelled now yeanu for lonely eontempladoc 
among the hills. 

* Lit. " The land of the gods." 
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The four comen of the roof hide the white sun; 

Its seven stories stroke the ftzure sky. 

I peer below to mark the mounting birds. 

Leaning over 1 listen to the whistling wind. 

Beoeuh me the hills, range upon range, flow away like 
sowing billows; 

They run together as it were in homage to the easL 
Below green locust trees line the highway, 

How gracefuJiy do the country mansions echo to the dnkling 
of foeir ornaments.* 

Coloucs of autumn come out of the west 
And 611 the passes with chdr glory. 

The five imperial tombs above the northern plain 
Are dim green specks among immemorial hills. 

I become consdotis of the philosophy of repose; 

I have always believed in benevolent fote. 

Here I will hang up ray official cap and leave (the world) 
And in the way of enlighieomem fold endless contentment. 


On Saying FareweU to Ling Chi (a Monk) 
by iru cHAKG-cn*mG 

Green, green is the monastery in the Bamboo Groves. 

Dim, dim the bell sonnds at evening. 

The slanting rays of the sun strike the bamboo hat slung on- 
your shoulders 

As you go back alone to your home axnoi^ the hills. 

* More probably this ee&rs to tbe degant carving of die * 

doorways. Especully as it has been indicaced in aa earlier line that 
foe tviirec could hear notblpg but tbe wind. 
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On sending a LeUer W tht Taoisi Htmit oj the Chuan 
Chiao Hill 

hy WH YINO wu 

It is mommg I sic shivering in my scu{Iio. 

Suddenly 1 thought of the hermit of the hills. 

(I pictuied) you binding fagots deep in the ravines by some 
mountain stream, 

Then returning home to cook on your stone hearth. 

(I thought) 1 should like to take you a calabash of wine 
To cheer you &om a distance on this windy damp evening, 
But the f^en leaves would have covered hill sides. 
How could I have found my way ? 

On Hunting fir the Hermit and not finding Him 
by CHU TAO 

Undeh the pinta 1 ask the boy; 

He saya his master has gone gathering herbs 
And that he can only (tell you that) he is somewhere on the 
hills. 

The mists are thick and he would not know where to £nd 

litm. 

On seeking the Western Hill Hermit without finding him 

hy ca'n wn 

On the extreme sunuxut is one thatched hut; 

The toad winds upwards three thousand miles; 

I knock at dte door, but no servant boy answers. 

Pe^dng in I see but a wooden table and bench; 

Either you are out riding in your sedan chair 
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Or you 4re £$hic| the autumn vfutrt. 

Like 8\valiow5 that cum ind cwiat we pass but do not meet. 
'With firm intent I stand gazing inro space. 

The grass is vivid under new fallen rain, 

By your window at evening the wind soughs in the pines. 
(As I stand there) 1 am filled widi peace and tranqt^Uiry. 
Sight and sound quicken the eye and ear, 

Although there is no guest and no host, 

I have caught tbc meaning of your philosophy. 

When the ecstasy has passed I descend the hill. 

Why should I wait your arrival ? 

A VisU to Ch*an^, tht Taoist recluse of Nan ChU ^ 
by CSV chang-ch‘ing 

Aix my way al^ng the road (to your cottage) 

On the mosses 1 see die footprints of your wooden shoes. 
White clouds lie low upon year quiet island, 

Sweet grasses grow right up to your idle door. 

A p arting shower brings out the colour of the pines. 
Following die hills 1 come to die source of die stream.^ 

^ lit. " Soacbem Ravine.** Mon Cftns, p. 119, 

* Stream, 6owets, mediCatiOQ are one and have no need for speech. 
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MYTHS AND FAHUBS 
The Peach Garden * 

(Frm Ou Itgend of Too Yiian Mmg $76-^9$. Mrd century b.c. 
HViffen to musk) 

by WANG WH 

The £jherman's bo4t is c&rried away along che water ht^^ing 
the apring hills; 

By two banks the peach blossom marks che limits of an an dra t 
feny; 

The fishennan siQ gazii^ at the pmk blossomi regardless of 
the distance, 

Driftu^ to the end of a green mountain stream, careless of 
where he goes. 

A narrow passage in the mountains leads by secret detours to 
the beginning of an open bay, 

There che hills open out on a vast expanse of £ac land i 
He sees a^ off a place where che trees are massed together ; 
He approaches it and ic is a village of rooo homes scatccrcd 
amid dowers and bamboo. 

* Giles mjviatn the tide Peach blosem feuneaim.” See GHe* 
Chinese Literature, pp. 130,13 x. See also for the story p**! Tl's 
fiuewell to TsSii. The Peach Blossom Piver w« supposed to flow 
to Tao Yiian. a peach garden whkh is the land of iBUnortalicy, 
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Th« scranger begim co distinguish the speech of the Han 
dynasty. 

Those who dwelt there had not changed the fashion of their 
cloches since the days of Chin.^ 

These village dwellers lived together at the source of the 
Wu Lii^ River; 

They had fled away from the world to live the lives of 
peasants. 

The moon is bright tmdemeach die pines, 

Shining on their quiet windows; 

The sun rises; dogs hark and chickens crow. 

The inhabitants arc sunled to hear a man has come from the 
world of men, 

And vie with each other in hospitality. 

They compete to invite him into 6eif houses and ask him 
whence he has come. 

When morning comes they sweep away the frlien flowers 
and open the village gates. 

When night falls fishermen and woodcutters come home by 
way of the stream. 

Once upon a time these people, seeking a place of refuge, left 
their fellow men. 

They sought to obtain immortality and they did not go back. 

In among the ravines and gorges what could they know of the 
affairs of the world ? 

All they could see of the world were distant clouds and 

Their viator did not suspect this was a holy place, unknown 
to mortal men; 

His earthly heart had not exongubhed earthly desire and he 
thought of his native home. 

» iSi-^49 B.c. 
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Onc« out of tJw ave lie does not mind that he is separated 
hum it by bids and water. 

(Wben once again) he leaves his family to go on the same 
loi^ jeumey, 

He says to himself, I have been cberc before, I cannot miss the 
way. 

How should he know that the mountains and ravines had all 
changed ? 

He can only remember chat on the former occasion be 
plunged deep into die green hills 

Where mountain rivulets meandered to and &o, leading him 
CO misty woods. 

(Again) the spring is here and everywhere peach flowers stain 
the water. 

But he cannot trace the way to the land of immortality. 

Where shall he hunt for it now ? 


Ch'ang O* 
hy Ll SHANG-YIW 

Tkb shadows of the candles &Ii deep on the screens of 
mother-of-pearl; 

The Milky Way sinks and the stars fade towards the morning, 

»Tie Chinese Godde&i pf the Mooo. wife of an ardwr who lived 
sMordmg to tradition in the tweneyfifib ceneory *,c. She stole the 
dudr of li& £mm her bvbacd aod fled to the mooo. where she 
became a thiee4e^ed toad Chicesc commentaries suggst chat this 
poem is an aUitaon to the life of a palace girl who, like Ch'aqg O, 
obtained a fabulous'gift, not that of die immornl drug but of entry 
to the palace. The writer asks if she regrera she cannot get to 
hft as ao ordmary mortal. 
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Dc you repew a$ you should. Ch'ang O.fbr stealing the drug 
of immortality 

As you look down night after night on the green seas and blue 
skies ? 


The Maid ' Lute * 
hy U SHANG-YTN 

The brocade-embroidered luce had fifty strings,* no one 
knows why; 

Each string and each support made one think of the years of 
ones prime. 

Chuang Tza dreamt at morning he was a buttcT 6 y.* 

Afcer death, the soul of the Emperor Wang cook up its brief 
sprif^nme abode in the body of a nigh^ar,* 

While in the wide ocean under the br^ht moon the 
mermaids* drop their fears which become pearls. 

* Le. the lute " adorned wicb tracery like embroidery,” doc as one 
migbe (luDk die lute from the brocade bag. 

* This poem is a piece of surrealism^Antastic ideas are stnmg 
together bdiscriminarely. See More Gmt, pp. 143 , 144. 

* A fibulous lute used by an Emperor of the Han. It had fifty 
seringa, each strii^ an anblem of a year of his life. 

* Giuang TzQ, who could doi distinguish bttweea reality asad 
dream. Was be a butterfly dreaming he was a man or a mar. 
dreeming be was a butterfly ? 

* Aa old king of Sceefawas. whose name was Tu, who whea ht 
died was supposed to have been reiocamated in the form of a nighijar. . 

* Pos^y a kind of shark which was si^posed to weep out its eyes 
which became pearls. 
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Why at Lan 'Tiai ^ mthe warm sunshine does jade engender 
mists ? 

Cm we hope for these kinds of portents to come again ? 
Or aie they only things that had form once hut hare vanished 
away ? 

1 Las T’iec, £kmoua for ie Jade whieb bad magical propeedea. 
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THE LEGENDARY PAST 

The Palece oj the Sui Vytutsiy * 

by U SEAMG-YIN 

Tub rooms of your purple spring palace are eriTeloped in 
tbe mEts (of the past) and have melted away: 

You wished co take Chfiog * and make it an imperial 
abode. 

But the jade seal was not yours by rightful affinity and went 
to Tai 

Your embroidered sails * might have readied to tlie utter¬ 
most regions of tbe world. 

1 lUs poem refStfs to Yang-ti, Che oniy competent emperor of che 
shoR4i7ed Sui dynasty that preceded die Taog. He wu reDowned 
foe his love of luxury and di^padoa. See Mat Gov. pp. H'J, 148. 
• Wu Hu on tbe Yangtze i bi, the “ weed-grown oty.'* 

’ Lit. tbe “ bom of the nm.’* i.e. Tai Tauig. tbe second empeior 
of cbe Taog which overditew the SnL When be wss four it is taid 
a peculiar bone, shaped lihe tbe sun, was dug up in his courtyard, 
whidi was taken to be a symbol of his unpenal mission, aad a oeex^ 
maccer told him he had tbe eaitiage of the dragon and die phct&ix 
and the appearance of tbe sun in heaveo. ie. he had to become 
emperor by virtue of bis heavenly roissioo, 

«Yai^^ was famous for the site of his war junks and die esetrava- 
gance of tbeir fumisluags; they were supposed to have had saib of 
silJe whose peefume carried for miles. 


Ill 


Bui now even the firefliei * have deserted the decayed 
grasses (^ac cover your palace) 

And CO die last of your andeni willows * only one crow 
comes home to roost. 

If in the grave you meet the last emperor of the Chgn 
You will scarcely care to ask him to sing you “ the flowers 
in the inner garden.” * 


Scn£ of Old and Cherishd Memory 
No. 4 

Jy TU FU 

Tub Lord of Szechwan,* when he led an expedidon against 
Wu, visited the three gorges. 

In the year of his death he was living here in the palace of 
” Endless Peace.” 

One can imagine his Hngfisher-blue banneis winding through 
die lonely hills; 

His Jade palace has come to nothii^ and die site is now 
a comhledown monastery. 

^ A refereoce to an evening party given by Yang>ti, wbo bad 
sevenl piculs of ilredice gather^ imperial orden and released 
&i the occasion. 

' He had a causeway bisilc lined with willows reputed to be 3,cco H 
long. 

* Tbe last emperor of the Chin composed this soog to breece the 
loss of his kingdom to the Sui, and a very bcaudiul dancing girl 
called Li Hua used to ting it to him. [f be bad lived, be must have 
seen ibe same face overtake his eonqueron at tbe hands of the T*azig. 

* liu Pei, the patron of Chii>Ko Liang. 




Pood licrons buiJd tbcir nests io tbe pine and cypress chat 
surround its old courts; 

Winter and summer ac the due seasons you only see the old 
man o£ the villages wandering about the s hrine ; ^ 

The sacriridal halU of Chu*Eo Liang lie for ever close to 
those of his master ; 

So in one spot diey sacrihce to the prince and his loyal 
minister together. 


A Lament hy the Riuersi^e • 

iy TU FU 

Tfts old man of Hdao Ling ^ swallows his groans 

As he steals on a spring day along the winding banks of the 
Chu * River, 

For along its shores cen thousand doors of the great palace 
are locked. 

For whose sake now do the budding willows and the hesh 
rushes spread their green ? 

I remember of old times the processions of rainbow banners 
descending to the soutbem garden 

And how in that garden myriad things blossomed in their 
bright colours. 

From the Chao Yang Tien Palace the greatest in the land 
came forth. 

Sharing the Imperial chariot or in attendance ac hia side. 

^ To observe the eeceaosy of aaeoSce. 

* See Fletcber, Cms of Chinest Vmi, pp. 71*^3. 

* Hunan. 

* ie ifi Cb'ang An. where the Emperor Ming Huang and Yang 

Kuei Fei used often ce ei^oy diemselves. 
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In front of the Imperial chariot marched abJe warriors 
carrying bows and arrows; 

White horses chafed at frieir goldcs bits. 

When they bad made their evolutions and looked up into 
the skies, they di&cha^ed their arrows. 

She smiled to see a pair of birds come tumbling to the 
ground. 

Those bright pupils and gleaming teeth, where are they 
now? 

Blood and dirt and a wandering ghost that can never come 
back- 

Thc pure Wei fUver flows cast to the Cbicn Ko ^ pass. 

One remains, the other goes, and there is no intelhgence 
between them.* 

Men overcome by their emociom let tears wet their breasts; 

The river water and flowers go on (there is no end to them ); 

In the twilight the dust of the Tartar horsemen* fills the 
whole dty. 

I wish to go to the south of the city and look to die nor^.* 
Grieving for the Imperial Grarui$on 

&y Tirni 

On the dty walls of Chang An there sic white-headed 
crows.* 

Ac evening diey fly over the western dey gate and pcich 
there callii^; 

^ Sseeliwui. 

* Tlie death otYang Kud Fei has separated her fiem the Empceor. 

* The aroies of the rebel An Lu-shan. 

* The poet is in such a dazed condidon (bar he has lost hh beanogs 

s Symbols of fbrebodwg. 
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Aligluii^ on cbe roo6, they peek u'tbe e^ves of die great 
bou&». 

From beneath these rooi; important offieub rushed out to 
escape the Tartais. 

Tlie golden whips are broken and the nine iiorses are dead. 

Though he be of Imperial blood he could cot ride ^t 
enough to escape with the Emperor; 

Ac his (the £mperor*s grandson] waist are precious jewels 
and azure coral. 

Yet picy him weeping at the comer of the road ; 

Ask him and he dare not cell you his name; 

Only he speaks of his distress and sorrow and begs to he 
taken as a servant 

Already for a hundred days he has skulked amid palins 
and thorns i 

On his body there is no inch of skin left unlacerated ; 

The first Bmperor of T*ang and hh sons and grandsons have 
all prominenc noses: 

The dragon^s seed naturally differs £h>m ordinary men. 

Now the wolf' is in the dty and the dragon * is in the 
wastes. 

The grandson of the Emperor must prottcc chat body of 
his worth a thousand pieces of gold. 

1 do not dare hold loi^ speech with him when approaching 
the cross roads; 

On his account I halt for a brief moment 

Last n^c the east wind carried the stenrii of blood; 

From the east came the camel artillery filling the old dty. 


> Afi l^a-sbao. du rebel general 
< The Emperor Mii^ 
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la the northern regions arc vigorous men strong of body 
and hand; 

Of old dines what courage and strength, to^y what 
clowns. 

1 hear the £mperor has already abdicated, 

Yet the Emperors presage in the north subjugated tbe 
southern Khans. 

(So much so that) the “ Hua MSn " * gaahing chcii faces 
ask to wash out his disgrace. 

Be careful, do not speak out, there are spies around us; 

Be cautious and careful and may the propitious influence of 
the- five imperial combs of your ancestors sdll watch 
over you. 


On Aruhring in the Ck% Huai River • 
hy TV MXJ 

Trb mists cover the cold waters of the river, but moonlight 
is on the sands 

When I anchor at Ch‘in Huai at night near the wine-shop. 
The women whom the merchants patronize • do not know 
(he bitterness of a lost country, 

For there stUI steals across die river the song of tbe Huai 
ring Fa.* 

* A mouiuain tribe who ddiberacely gisbed thdr Eces« * rigo 
tfaeif loyal decerminaEioft to avenge tbe Emperor’s discac*. 

* Near Naakiug. ^ 

*Le prosdrutes. 

* A song composed before tbe M of the Ch'io dytwary (ssf^Sj) 
Jiis song TO pretty end liceadeus and was fiifl of sad memotiei 
Tu Mu chides the ladies of easy virtue who sing at Oi’in Huai for 
Qoc ucderstaiidiag its histozieal implicadoos. 
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The Wisdom of the East Series 

EdiuJ h/ 

L. Crenmtr Byn^ and Alan W. Watts 
This secies has a definite objea. Ic is 
planned, by means of the best Oricatal 
hft^re-its wisdom, pHosophy. poetry 
and ideals—to bring together West and 
East in a spirit of mutual sympathy, goodwill, 
and undeneaadine. From In^ia, Ghana, 
Japan, Persia, Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt 
these words of wisdom have been gathered. 
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SALMA : A PlBy in Three Acts. 
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LEGACY OF ASIA AND WESTERN MAH. 
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